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PREFACE 

THE  series  of  which  this  volume  is  the  third  may  be  said  to 
have  three  objects :  First,  to  teach  the  history  of  our  literature 
in  a  rational  and  orderly  manner;  second,  to  illuminate  the 
history  of  England  by  exhibiting  the  thoughts  of  its  men  of 
letters  in  their  own  words ;  and,  third,  to  display,  as  if  in  a 
gallery,  some  specimens  of  the  inheritance  into  which  every 
English-reading  boy  and  girl  has  entered.  It  has  been  too 
long  the  practice  to  teach  English  literature  in  handbooks 
which  give  only  the  briefest  examples,  if  any,  of  the  works 
they  profess  to  describe ;  and  our  many  excellent  school 
anthologies,  from  their  want  of  a  definite  historical  arrange- 
ment, and  the  absence  of  prose,  fail  almost  entirely  to  give  a 
connected  view  of  the  development  of  our  language.  Now, 
the  history  of  our  literature,  falling,  as  it  undoubtedly  does, 
into  a  series  of  well-marked  periods  of  excellence,  appears  to 
lend  itself  peculiarly  to  the  historical  treatment  suggested  by 
the  word  'epoch.' 

My  general  principles  of  selection  are  three— the  intrinsic 
merit  and  interest  of  the  piece,  its  convenience  for  use  in 
schools,  and  its  ability  to  stand  by  itself  without  great  detri- 
ment from  the  absence  of  context.  *  Scrappiness '  is  a  charge 
to  which  all  such  collections  are  open ;  but  I  have  tried  to 
lessen  its  force  by  the  preponderance  of  lyric  songs,  the 
insertion  of  complete  essays,  and  King  James's  pamphlet 
almost  intact. 

Two    points    about   this   volume   require    explanation.     In 
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giving  large  extracts  from  Ralph  Roister  Bolster  and  Gorloduc, 
I  have  deliberately  deserted  my  chronological  plan  with  the 
object  of  putting  the  development  of  the  drama  in  a  clearer 
light.  Moreover,  my  selections  from  Shakespeare  may  arouse 
comment.  I  have  purposely  avoided  the  well-known  plays 
and  famous  passages.  The  Tempest,  Julius  Ccesar,  As  You  Like  It, 
Macbeth,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  the  historical  plays, 
are  continually  read  complete  in  schools.  I  have,  therefore, 
left  these  on  one  side,  preferring  the  episode  of  Beatrice  and 
Benedick  as  displaying  completely  in  a  short  space  a  good 
example  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  genius,  and  to  that  I  have 
added  two  fine  pieces  of  verse  and  one  of  prose  for  examples 
of  style  at  its  greatest.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  drama,  of  all  forms  of  literature,  loses  most 
by  selection. 

In  this  volume  I  have  to  express  my  obligation  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
Bullen's  collections  of  lyrics  from  Elizabethan  song-books  and 
romances,  which  have  done  much  to  rescue  from  oblivion  such 
exquisite  poets  as  Thomas  Campion  and  Nicholas  Breton. 

J.  C.  S. 
July,  1906. 
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INTRODUCTION 

WE  have  now  reached  the  golden  age  of  English  literature. 
In  Tlie  Chaucer  Epoch  we  saw  our  language  in  the  making 
and  our  literary  forms  definitely  established  by  that  remark- 
able genius  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Then  there  came  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  and  nearly  two  centuries  of  silence.  In  The 
Spenser  Epoch  we  saw  how  the  Renascence,  which  awoke  all 
Europe,  burst  forth  in  its  brightest  literary  splendour  in 
England.  We  observed  in  its  manifold  developments  the 
intellectual  activity  which  seized  upon  England  and  trans- 
formed alike  its  policy,  its  religion,  and  its  literature.  Draw- 
ing a  comparison  from  the  growth  of  a  man,  we  saw  in  the 
Age  of  Chaucer  a  childlike  love  of  beauty  in  nature,  a  love 
of  flowers  and  birds  and  spring,  and  a  passion  for  the  fine 
stories  of  antiquity.  The  Age  of  Spenser  was  the  age  of 
ardent  youth — amorous,  adventurous,  romantic.  Its  charac- 
teristics were  the  love  of  travel,  daring  attempts  at  new 
literary  forms,  a  fondness  for  verbal  quips  and  conceits,  a 
passionate  patriotism  exhibited  in  the  worship  of  its  Virgin 
Queen.  We  saw  also  prose  and  blank  verse  in  the  making. 
Here,  pursuing  our  analogy  of  human  growth,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  strong  man  of  full  stature  beginning  to  feel  his 
powers  and  to  turn  his  contemplation  inwards  self-consciously. 
The  literary  forms  have  now  been  explored ;  it  only  remains 
to  perfect  them.  In  short,  we  have  already  accounted  for 
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Shakespeare ;  we  have  now  only  to  describe  his  life  and 
times. 

The  Drama. — The  outstanding  features  of  this  period  of 
literature  are  two — the  Drama  and  Philosophy.  We  will 
first  recapitulate  the  history  of  the  Drama  in  England.  The 
idea  of  it — the  division,  for  example,  into  Acts  and  Scenes — 
was  borrowed  originally  from  Rome,  and  ultimately  Athens, 
"  the  Inventress  of  the  Arts."  The  monks  in  their  cloisters 
read  Seneca  and  Plautus  at  a  time  when  few  could  read.  They 
saw  the  truth  of  Horace's  maxim : 

"Segnius  inritant  animos  demissa  per  aures, 
Quam  quse  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus  " 

— the  eye  is  a  quicker  road  to  the  brain  than  the  ears.  There- 
fore in  their  task  of  teaching  Scriptural  truths  to  an  extremely 
ignorant  people  they  hit  upon  the  device  of  presenting  them 
in  the  form  of  drama.  Hence  came  the  MYSTERY  or  MIRACLE 
PLAY,  often  performed  by  the  priests  themselves  in  their 
churches.  Of  these  two,  the  Mystery  commonly  dealt  with 
scenes  from  the  Bible,  while  the  Miracle  Play  went  further 
afield  into  the  lives  of  saints  and  all  sorts  of  religious  legends. 
The  latter  was  often  represented  by  the  laity  also,  especially 
by  the  trade  guilds  in  the  towns,  and  was  by  no  means 
devoid  of  comic  interludes,  in  which  the  Devil  often  played 
a  low  comedy  part.  Corpus  Christi  Day  (June  14)  was 
especially  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  Miracle  Plays  all 
over  England.  The  Miracle  Play  lasted  in  England  from  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  until  the  sixteenth.  Side 
by  side  with  it  from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards  there 
came  into  being  another  development — the  MORALITY.  As 
its  name  implies,  the  Morality  dealt  with  moral  vices  and 
virtues,  personified  for  dramatic  purposes  as  men  and  women. 
We  saw  an  example  of  the  most  famous  and  best  now  extant 
in  Everyman  (see  The  Chaucer  Epoch).  In  it  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  a  Christian  summoned  to  appear  before  his  Maker. 
He  asks  his  friends,  his  Cousin,  his  Kindred,  his  Goods,  his 
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Five  Wits,  and  so  on,  to  go  with  him  on  the  journey ;  they 
all  refuse,  and,  at  last,  only  his  Good  Deeds  accompany  him. 
Now  we  can  see  that  this  sort  of  thing  would  very  easily 
develop  into  genuine  secular  drama,  which  actually  occurred 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Miracle  Plays,  as  well  as  the  Moralities,  contained  in 
them  comic  elements  or  Interludes  designed  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  vulgar.  These  became  in  the  hands  of  JOHN 
HEYWOOD  (1506-1565)  the  origin  of  comedy.  Hey  wood  first 
separated  them  from  their  surroundings,  and  made  them  an 
independent  performance  for  the  amusement  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  Court.  John  Heywood  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
suffered  for  his  religion  under  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth. 
The  vehicle  of  drama  at  this  time  was  rhymed  verse  of  the 
irregular  metre  which  we  have  already  seen  in  Everyman,  and 
shall  see  here  in  Ralph  Roister  Doister. 

Nicholas  Udall. — NICHOLAS  UDALL,  the  author  of  the  play 
just  mentioned,  was  a  schoolmaster.  The  fact  is  important 
in  two  ways.  Plays  were  in  early  Elizabethan  times  commonly 
acted  by  children.  Lyly's  comedies  were  performed  by  the 
Children  of  "  Powles  "  or  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  doubtless 
Nicholas  Udall  wrote  his  plays  to  provide  entertainments  for 
the  great  personages  who  honoured  Eton  with  their  presence. 
So  when  the  Queen  or  King  visited  the  Universities  plays 
were  a  regular  part  of  their  welcome.  Nicholas  Udall  himself 
wrote  a  play  for  King's  College,  Cambridge,  to  be  performed 
before  James  I.  So  also  Mulcaster,  Spenser's  master  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  was  an  early  playwright.  Secondly, 
Udall's  profession  accounts  for  the  close  resemblance  between 
his  work  and  that  of  the  early  dramatists  of  Rome,  Plautus 
and  Terence.  One  feature  of  Roman  comedy  was  its  "  stock 
characters  " — the  guileless  young  hero,  the  angry  or  miserly 
old  father,  and  the  cunning  slave  who  helps  towards  the 
desirable  conclusion.  In  Ralph  Roister  Doister  the  character 
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of  Matthew  Merygreke  is  merely  Davus,  the  slave,  come  to 
life  in  another  avatar.  One  of  Shakespeare's  earliest  plays, 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  is  also  thoroughly  Plautine.  Fuller 
particulars  of  the  life  of  Nicholas  Udall,  a  typical  figure  of  his 
times,  will  be  found  in  the  Notes.  Let  us  here  observe  that  for 
decency  and  purity  his  play  is'a  great  advance  upon  its  models. 

Sackville  and  Norton. — The  first  real  English  comedy  was 
Udall's  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  which  was  certainly  acted  before 
1551  ;  and  the  first  real  English  tragedy  was  Gorboduc,  or  F err  ex 
and  Porrex,  which  was  first  acted  in  1561.  Of  its  authors, 
SACKVILLE  and  NORTON,  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  Notes. 
Sackville  (Lord  Buckhurst)  was  a  very  great  man ;  he  suc- 
ceeded Burghley  as  Lord  High  Treasurer ;  and  here  I  insert 
an  example  of  his  verse  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  to  show 
of  what  magnificent  work  he  was  capable  : 

"Thence  come  we  to  the  horror  and  the  hell, 

The  large  great  kingdoms,  and  the  dreadful  reign 
Of  Pluto  in  his  throne  where  he  did  dwell, 
The  wide  waste  places,  and  the  hugy  plain, 
The  wailings,  shrieks,  and  sundry  sorts  of  pain, 
The  sighs,  the  sobs,  the  deep  and  deadly  groan  ; 
Earth,  air,  and  all,  resounding  plaint  and  moan." 

Sackville  is  indeed  a  master  of  splendid  rhetoric. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  examine  this  first  English  tragedy, 
we  shall  find  that  rhetoric  is  its  leading  characteristic.  One 
set  speech  follows  another,  and  the  action,  though  it  is  violent 
and  tragic  enough  indeed,  yet  serves  only  as  a  motive  for 
rhetoric.  In  fact,  the  play  is  modelled  upon  classical  lines, 
especially  upon  Seneca's  tragedies  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  remember  that  this  was  how  English  drama  began. 
So  the  drama  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  class  of  men  known 
as  the  "  University  Wits  " — Peele,  Lodge,  Kyd,  and  Marlowe. 

Marlowe. — I  have  selected  here  three  specimens  of  MAR- 
LOWE'S style  to  show  how  he  began  his  dramatic  career  in 
Tamburlaine  as  a  rhetorician  pure  and  simple ;  but  by  some 
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miracle  or  other,  in  the  course  of  his  short  life  (1564-1593) 
this  brilliant  genius  transformed  the  drama  from  the  artificial 
rhetoric  with  which  he  began  to  the  poignant  human  tragedy 
of  his  Edward  II.  How  was  this  miracle  accomplished  1  The 
great  dramatists  of  France,  Corneille  and  Racine,  never  left 
their  classical  models  for  an  instant,  and  though  they  pro- 
duced very  much  superb  rhetoric,  brilliant  phrases,  and  noble 
dramatic  figures,  yet  the  imagination  finds  them,  as  compared 
with  Shakespeare,  frigid  and  inhuman.  I  believe  that  the 
reasons  for  Marlowe's  triumphant  evolution  are  two.  First, 
that  rhetoric  is  in  England  a  plant  on  alien  soil.  English 
literature  has  passed  through  occasional  periods  of  rhetoric, 
when  set  speeches  and  elaborate  expression  were  regarded 
as  the  mark  of  ability.  But  England  has  always  returned 
again.  The  thing  that  really  expresses  the  English  mind 
is  rather  the  pithy  remark,  an  apologue  or  epigram  with  a 
homely  metaphor  contained  in  it.  We  do  not  affect  much  or 
long  speech  in  conversation ;  it  wearies  us  in  art.  Secondly, 
a  sense  of  humour  is  a  very  strong  mark  of  English  literature, 
as  it  is  of  English  character,  and  a  sense  of  humour  is  often 
fatal  to  rhetoric.  Certainly  it  is  very  probable  that  Marlowe 
or  Shakespeare,  if  they  had  been  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  court,  would  have  remained  to  the  last  rhetorical,  artificial, 
and  frigid.  But  Fate  so  willed  it  that  both  of  them,  Marlowe 
especially,  were  knocked  and  jostled  about  among  the  sternest 
realities  of  life.  One  pictures  the  battle  for  Shakespeare 
raging  between  the  Court  of  King  James  I.  and  the  Mermaid 
Tavern.  Decidedly  English  literature  owes  a  deep  debt  to 
that  Mermaid  Tavern.  Accordingly  more  importance  attaches 
to  the  life  of  Marlowe  than  is  usually  the  case  with  the 
biographies  of  men  of  letters. 

Marlowe's  Life. — "  Christofer,"  the  son  of  John  Marlowe, 
was  christened  in  Canterbury  on  February  26,  1564,  precisely 
two  months  earlier  than  Shakespeare.  His  father  was  a  shoe- 
maker and  clerk  of  a  church  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  admirable 
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system  of  education  in  those  days,  Christopher  grew  up  to  be 
a  scholar.  He  was  educated  at  the  King's  School,  Canterbury 
— lately  refounded — and  at  what  is  now  Corpus  Christi  College 
at  Cambridge.  In  1583  he  obtained  his  degree.  Whither  he 
went  then  is  uncertain.  There  is  much  in  favour  of  the  theory 
that  he  went  soldiering  in  the  Low  Countries;  certainly  he 
writes  on  military  and  geographical  points  like  an  expert. 
About  1588  Tamburlaine  was  acted,  with  Edward  Alleyn  (the 
first  of  English  actors  and  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College)  in  the 
title  part.  Already  in  this  play  we  see  a  wonderful  melody  in 
the  use  of  blank  verse  and  a  great  advance  from  the  rhythm  of 
Gorboduc.  The  play  was  extremely  popular,  not  only  for  its 
language,  but  for  its  scenic  effect.  The  Tragicall  History  of 
Doctor  Faustus  followed,  and  this  was  probably  the  first  drama- 
tization of  that  German  legend  which  found  its  culminating 
fame  in  the  hands  of  Goethe.  He  said  of  Marlowe's  work, 
"  How  greatly  it  is  all  planned  !"  The  Jew  of  Malta,  again,  is 
a  distinct  advance  upon  its  predecessors  in  point  of  dramatic 
scope ;  the  verse  is  more  flexible,  the  rhythm,  if  possible,  more 
musical.  Its  success  as  a  play  is  marred  by  the  cruel  spirit 
which  pervades  it.  But  the  advance  is  in  the  direction  of 
greater  human  interest ;  we  have  real  persons  on  the  stage, 
real  psychological  problems  in  the  character  of  the  Jew,  more 
variety,  and  a  greater  range  of  passions.  The  progress  has  so 
far  been  rapid  and  steady.  In  Edward  II.  it  culminates.  If 
comparisons  must  be  made,  it  will  generally  be  granted  that 
this  is  more  moving,  more  real  and  tragic,  than  any  of  Shake- 
speare's historical  plays,  especially  the  one  which  comes  nearest 
to  it  in  point  of  subject,  Richard  II.  Shakespeare's  play  was 
produced  probably  in  1593,  Marlowe's  not  earlier  than  1590. 
Charles  Lamb  suggests  that  "The  reluctant  pangs  of  abdi- 
cating royalty  in  Edward  II.  may  have  furnished  hints  which 
Shakespeare  scarcely  improved  in  his  Ricliard  //."  In  Shake- 
speare's play  there  is  pathos,  but  no  tragic  horror.  In  Marlowe 
there  is  tragic  horror  drawn  to  the  utmost.  In  point  of  poetry 
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Shakespeare's  is  the  richer ;  in  point  of  character,  Marlowe's. 
Indeed,  in  this  play  one  sees  a  thing  scarcely  visible  before  in 
English  tragedy — real  development  of  character  from  scene  to 
scene,  and  that  is  the  last  achievement  which  tragedy  can 
attain.  Tamburlaine  is  a  braggart  in  the  first  scene  and  a 
braggart  to  his  death.  His  victories,  the  loss  of  his  wife,  his 
own  mortal  sickness,  have  no  effect  upon  his  character.  But  in 
this  play  the  unhappy  King  becomes  a  nobler  figure  from  scene 
to  scene  as  the  tragedy  deepens,  and  the  Queen  passes  by 
degrees  from  loving  wife  to  guilty  murderess. 

These  four  are  Marlowe's  only  complete  plays.  We  have 
also  a  few  lyrics  (including  Come,  live  with  Me — see  The  Spenser 
Epoch)  and  the  beautiful,  passionate  fragment  of  Hero  and 
Leander.  These  show  how  closely  akin  were  the  two  great 
dramatists  in  all  fields  of  literature.  Would  it  be  too  much 
to  say  that  if  Marlowe  had  been  granted  the  twenty-three 
years  by  which  Shakespeare  outlived  him  we  should  have  had 
two  Shakespeares  ? 

In  his  later  years  it  is  probable  that  Christopher  Marlowe 
lived  an  irregular  and  disorderly  life.  He  was  accused  of 
blasphemy  and  atheism.  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  of 
his  four  great  heroes,  one  is  a  Scythian  who,  as  the  "  Scourge 
of  God,"  attacks  Mahometan  and  Christian  alike ;  the  second 
is  in  league  with  the  Devil ;  and  the  third  is  a  Jew  and 
Christian  hater.  In  1593  the  plague  drove  many  people  out 
of  London.  In  May  of  that  year,  tradition  says,  there  was  a 
brawl  in  a  Deptford  tavern,  a  quarrel  with  a  serving-man 
about  a  disreputable  love-affair,  and  so  died  Kit  Marlowe. 

The  Theatre. — Before  we  attempt  to  deal  with  Shake- 
speare, let  us  look  round  and  see  if  there  were  any  other 
dramatic  developments  precedent  to  his  work  in  addition  to 
those  we  have  mentioned  of  comedy  and  tragedy.  The 
"  legitimate  drama,"  to  use  a  modern  expression,  was  in  a 
very  humble  state.  In  1586,  when  Shakespeare  began  his 
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career,  there  were  only  two  theatres  in  London,  and  those 
were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  much  abused  by  the 
Puritan  element  in  the  State.  The  common  people  stood 
in  what  was  literally  a  pit,  great  folks  were  accommodated 
on  the  stage.  Scenery  there  was  none  except  wooden  repre- 
sentations of  houses  arid  trees  and  a  board  saying  "  This  is  a 
palace,"  or  "  This  is  the  sea-coast  of  Bohemia."  The  female 
parts  were  acted  by  boys.  The  stage  projected  so  far  into  the 
arena  or  pit  that  the  players  were  seen  from  all  sides,  and  not 
merely  in  tableaux,  as  they  are  at  present.  As  for  the  acting, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  there  was  much  attempt  at 
fine  shades  of  expression.  There  was  not  in  any  sense  the 
modern  desire  for  realism.  The  qualities  praised  in  an  actor 
were  dignity  and  grace  of  person  and  bearing,  a  fine  resonant 
voice,  and  a  power  of  declaiming  a  speech  with  fire  or  pathos. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  Tudor  actors  did  not  endeavour  to 
make  verse  sound  like  prose.  Nor  were  the  plays  written 
to  suit  the  actors.  It  was  the  actor's  business  to  suit  the 
play. 

Masques,  Pageants,  and  Triumphs. — But  if  we  are  in- 
clined to  pity  the  audiences  of  Shakespeare's  day  for  the  want 
of  all  those  appurtenances  by  which  Shakespeare  is  now 
rendered  palatable  to  the  masses,  we  must  remember  that 
when  they  wanted  to  see  a  "  show  "  as  distinct  from  a  drama, 
they  had  shows  also.  When  a  monarch  paid  a  visit  to  a  great 
lord,  the  host  generally  organized  for  his  entertainment  a 
masque  or  triumph.  He  would  dress  up  his  gamekeepers  in 
Lincoln  green  or  as  fawns  or  satyrs ;  his  gardener's  boy  would 
represent  Flora,  and  offer  tributes  at  the  royal  feet.  Damsels 
would  be  chosen  to  strew  the  path  with  flowers.  Illuminated 
fountains  would  spring  up  on  every  side,  while  a  company  of 
singers  chanted  a  song  of  welcome.  Then  in  the  hall  after 
supper  coloured  lights  would  break  forth,  odours  fill  the  air, 
musicians  perform  sweet  melodies,  while  noble  lords  and  ladies 
in  fantastic  attire  as  gods  and  goddesses  sang  glees  in  honour 
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of  their  Sovereign.  Incredible  sums  were  spent  upon  these 
performances,  and  the  reader  will  probably  recall  the  elabo- 
rate description  in  Scott's  Kenilworth.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  words  were  of  the  first  importance.  But  in 
the  wealth  of  talent  around  the  throne  in  those  days  the 
writing  of  masques  was  entrusted  to  the  foremost  men  of  the 
time,  and  Campion,  Ben  Jonson,  even  Milton  in  his  Comus,  all 
ennobled  this  now  extinct  branch  of  literature.  Naturally  the 
enormous  expense  of  producing  them  confined  their  use  to  the 
nobility  and  the  richer  colleges  at  the  Universities.  But  even 
in  the  theatre  there  was  a  tendency  to  introduce  such  pageants. 
The  masque  of  Ceres  and  her  nymphs  in  The  Tempest,  the 
pageant  in  Henry  Fill.,  the  procession  of  spirits  in  Macbeth, 
may  serve  as  examples. 

The  Life  of  Shakespeare. — For  the  life  of  Shakespeare 
we  have  three  sources,  none  of  them  satisfactory  :  First, 
internal  evidence  from  his  plays  and  poems — a  source  of  in- 
formation peculiarly  untrustworthy  in  a  dramatist,  for  we 
have  no  more  right  to  assert  that  Shakespeare  is  Prospero 
than  that  he  is  Caliban  ;  secondly,  remarks  by  contemporary 
writers,  mostly  marked  by  bias  and  prejudice,  for  there  were 
fierce  factions  among  the  poets  of  his  day  (see,  for  example, 
the  insufferable  patronage  of  Ben  Jonson  quoted  below) ;  and, 
thirdly,  legal  or  official  records,  such  as  those  of  his  marriage, 
of  his  lawsuits,  and  his  will,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  remark 
that  no  man  would  care  to  rest  his  biographical  reputation 
upon  the  records  of  the  law-courts.  However,  from  these 
three  sources  combined  we  do  get  sufficient  material  to  dispose 
of  the  common  idea  that  Shakespeare  was  an  obscure  and 
mysterious  person ;  still  less  do  the  facts  warrant  the  absurd 
theory  that  he  was  merely  a  mask  behind  which  Bacon  or 
anyone  else  lay  concealed.  Bacon  was  a  great  man,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  his  work  to  suggest  that  he  was  capable  of 
writing  the  part  even  of  a  grave-digger  in  Hamlet.  The 
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following  sketch  of  Shakespeare's  life  departs  very  little  from 
documentary  evidence  : 

John  Shakespeare,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  came  of  good 
yeoman  stock,  and  married  into  a  better  family — the  family  of 
the  Ardens.  He  was,  as  often  happens  in  a  country  town,  a 
trader  in  various  lines  of  business — wool,  leather,  corn,  malt, 
and  meat.  He  had  several  small  estates  and  tenements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  native  town.  He  was  at  first  a  wealthy 
and  respected  citizen,  an  Alderman,  treasurer,  and  bailiff  of  the 
Corporation.  In  this  capacity  he  twice  entertained  travelling 
companies  of  actors,  and  we  may,  if  we  please,  imagine  his 
little  son  hearing  their  gay  talk  and  resolving  to  follow  their 
profession  when  he  grew  up.  William,  his  eldest  son,  was 
born  on  April  22  or  23  (the  date  of  his  death),  1564.  Having 
a  right  to  free  schooling,  he  was  sent  to  Stratford  Grammar 
School,  one  of  the  Edward  VI.  foundations.  The  moralist 
would  like  to  assert  that  it  was  by  exemplary  behaviour  and 
industry  that  he  rose  to  his  after  greatness.  Unfortunately, 
the  imagination  refuses  to  picture  him  as  anything  but  his 
own  schoolboy  "  creeping  unwillingly  to  school,"  and  there 
noting  with  acute  observation  the  eccentricities  of  his  master. 
Certainly,  if  Sir  Hugh  Evans  (in  The  Merry  Wives)  and  Holo- 
fernes  (in  Love's  Labour  s  Lost)  are  pictures  of  his  own  master, 
Walter  Roche,  they  are  not  flattering.  Ben  Jonson  afterwards 
described  him  as  having  "small  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  but 
Ben  was  a  prodigious  scholar  himself,  and  his  words  are  com- 
parative. Shakespeare  had  what  we  should  call  a  good  deal 
of  Latin,  and  he  read  books  in  French  and  Italian  which  were 
not  to  be  found  in  translation.  Stratford  tradition  asserts  that 
when  he  left  school  he  worked  as  apprentice  to  his  father's 
butchering  business,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  father's  affairs  were 
becoming  sorely  embarrassed  about  this  time.  The  monotony 
of  this  life  young  William  is  said  to  have  varied  by  occasional 
poaching  raids  in  Charlecote  Park,  for  which  he  was  several 
times  whipped  and  imprisoned  by  its  owner,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 
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But  the  poet  has  his  revenge.  Sir  Thomas  stands  pilloried  for 
the  amusement  of  all  time  as  Justice  Shallow  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  It  may  also  have  been  the  monotony  of  his 
home-life  which  drove  him  into  an  imprudent  and  unfortunate 
marriage  with  Anne  Hathaway,  eight  years  his  senior,  by 
whom  he  had  first  a  daughter  and  then  twins,  a  boy,  who 
died  young,  and  a  girl.  Either  his  difficulties  with  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  or  his  father's  embarrassments,  or  his  uncongenial  married 
life,  drove  him  from  home  for  eleven  years,  and  he  made  his 
way  to  London.  Here,  says  gossip,  he  found  a  humble  employ- 
ment first  as  horse-boy,  then  as  call-boy,  and  finally  as  actor  at 
The  Theatre  in  Blackfriars,  where  Richard  Burbage  was  the 
chief  performer  and  his  brother,  James  Burbage,  the  pro- 
prietor. There,  and  subsequently  at  the  Rose,  under  Edward 
Alleyn,  and  finally  at  Burbage's  Globe  Theatre,  his  life  was 
passed.  His  dramatic  work  began,  doubtless,  with  patching 
up  the  work  of  others  for  performance ;  such  a  play  was  Titus 
Andronicus.  But  as  he  did  the  humble  work  well,  he  began 
to  be  recognised  as  playwright  in  ordinary  to  that  theatre. 
He  was  never  a  very  prominent  actor,  though  his  name 
appears  first  on  the  "cast "  of  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  His 
Own  Humour.  The  two  parts  in  his  own  plays  he  is  known  to 
have  taken  are  humble  ones — the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  and  Adam 
in  As  You  Like  It. 

His  dramatic  writing  was  all  completed  within  the  years 
1591  and  1611  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  wrote  thirty-seven  master- 
pieces in  twenty  years  !  We  have  Ben  Jonson's  testimony  to 
his  fluency  and  rapid  work.  He  reached  a  considerable 
altitude  of  fame  even  in  his  own  day.  His  adored  friend  and 
patron  was  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton  ;  the 
Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Pembroke  were  also  his  friends.  All 
these  were  involved  in  ruin  by  the  mad  plot  of  Essex  (1601). 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  both  admired  him  and  loved  his 
plays.  In  his  old  age  the  poet,  who  seems  to  have  been  as 
practical  and  sane  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  as  any  man 
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of  smaller  genius,  now  rich  and  honoured,  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  his  neglected  birthplace  of  Stratford.  His  ambition 
was  to  settle  down  there  quietly  and  honourably.  He  set 
about  the  acquisition  of  a  coat  of  arms,  and  bought  several 
pieces  of  property ;  and  there  he  died  peaceably  on  April  23, 
1616,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard.  His  tomb,  bearing 
his  arms  and  a  poor  bust,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Stratford 
Church. 

Contemporary  Accounts. — Of  all  the  notices  of  his  con- 
temporaries, this  by  Fuller  in  his  Book  of  Worthies  (1662)  is  the 
pleasantest.  Speaking  of  the  brilliant  company  which  used  to 
assemble  at  their  club  in  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  he  says  :  "  Many 
were  the  wit  combats  betwixt  him  (Shakespeare)  and  Ben 
Jonson,  which  two  I  beheld  like  a  Spanish  great  gallion  and 
an  English  man-of-war.  Master  Jonson  (like  the  former)  was 
built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid,  but  slow  in  his  perform- 
ances; Shakespeare,  with  the  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in 
bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides  and  take 
advantage  of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  inven- 
tion." Ben  Jonson  himself,  in  his  Discoveries,  says :  "  I  re- 
member the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to 
Shakespeare  that  in  his  writing  (whatsoever  he  penned)  he 
never  blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer  hath  been,  '  Would  he 
had  blotted  a  thousand.'  Which  they  thought  a  malevolent 
speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but  for  their  ignorance 
who  chose  that  circumstance  to  commend  their  friend  by, 
wherein  he  most  faulted,  and  to  justify  mine  own  candour  ; 
for  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side 
idolatry,  as  much  as  any.  He  was  (indeed)  honest  and  of  an 
open  and  free  nature,  had  an  excellent  fantasy,  brave  notions, 
and  gentle  expressions  ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility 
that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stopped — 
sufflaminandus  erat,*  as  Augustus  said  of  Haterius.  His  wit 
was  in  his  own  power — would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too  ! 
*  ' '  He  needed  the  brake. ' ' 
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Many  times  he  fell  into  those  things  could  not  escape  laughter, 
as  when  he  said  in  the  person  of  Caesar,  one  speaking  to  him, 
'Caesar,  thou  dost  me  wrong.'  He  replied:  'Caesar  did 
never  wrong  but  with  just  cause,'  and  such  like,  which  were 
ridiculous.  But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues. 
There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than  to  be  pardoned." 
It  is  the  last  sentence  of  this  that  is  not  so  easy  to  pardon. 
As  for  the  criticism,  our  texts  read  (III.  i.  47)  : 

"  Know  C«sar  doth  not  wrong,  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied." 

Anyhow,  the  word  "wrong"  means  simply  "injury." 

Robert  Greene,  a  rival  poet,  jealous  of  the  popularity 
of  Henry  VI.,  ventured  upon  a  sneer  at  "  our  only  Shake- 
scene,"  for  which  his  publisher  Chettle  thus  apologizes : 
"  Myself  have  seen  his  demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he  is 
excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes,  besides  divers  of  worship 
have  reported  his  upright  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty 
and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing  that  approves  his  art." 

These  quotations  are  enough  to  prove  that  Shakespeare  was 
popular,  a  good  fellow  in  every  sense,  a  man  quite  without 
conceit  or  affectation,  but  of  the  widest  interests  and  sym- 
pathies, eager  and  passionate,  but  eminently  sane. 

His  Work. — It  would  be  impertinent  to  praise  Shakespeare 
at  this  date.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  have  someone  who 
stands  above  praise  and  criticism.  Of  his  thirty-seven  plays, 
Love's  Labour  s  Lost  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  first ;  other 
early  plays  are  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
His  historical  plays  are  attributed  to  the  middle  of  his  career. 
Hamlet,  his  greatest  play,  is  assigned  to  the  years  1601  to 
1603.  His  latest  plays  were  Cymbeline,  A  Winter's  Tale,  and 
The  Tempest.  In  Titus  Andronicus  he  has  merely  retouched 
another's  work;  in  Timon  of  Athens  there  is  much  by  another's 
hand ;  in  Henry  VI.  he  recast  the  last  two  parts  of  what  was 
perhaps  Marlowe's  work  ;  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  another's 
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before  he  made  it  his  own  ;  in  Henry  VIII.  and  The  Two  Nolle 
Kinsmen  he  collaborated  with  Fletcher — indeed,  in  the  former 
Fletcher  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  famous  farewell 
speech  of  Wolsey. 

Ben  Jonson. — Swinburne,  dividing  poets  into  two  classes — 
the  gods  of  harmony  and  creation,  the  giants  of  energy  and 
invention — places  Shakespeare  at  the  head  of  the  gods  and 
Jonson  supreme  over  the  giants.  Shakespeare  was  a  creative 
genius  :  his  Hamlet,  his  Falstaff,  his  Autolycus,  and  his  gallery 
of  fair  women— Imogen,  Portia,  Juliet,  Beatrice,  Cordelia, 
Desdemona,  Eosalind — each  is  a  character  rather  than  a  type, 
compounded  of  just  those  various  spiritual  elements  which  go 
to  make  up  a  human  soul.  Ben  Jonson  founded  a  new  school 
of  comedy,  in  which  he  deliberately  went  back  from  this 
broadened  basis  to  the  Roman  "  comedy  of  manners."  The 
names  of  his  characters  show  us  the  sort  of  thing  he  aimed 
at— "Surly,"  " Truewit,"  "Subtle,"  "Dapper,"  "Sir  Epicure 
Mammon,"  "  Sir  Amorous  La  Foole  ";  these  people  are  types, 
labelled  to  represent  certain  qualities,  which  they  do  in  every 
word  they  utter.  The  result  is  much  brilliant  satire  and  some 
amusing  scenes,  but  it  is  not  drama  of  the  breadth  and  per- 
manence of  Shakespeare's.  Moreover,  there  are  three  great 
drawbacks  to  one's  enjoyment  of  it — a  wanton  love  of  dirtiness 
for  its  own  sake,  an  obscurity  caused  by  the  display  of  learning 
and  topical  allusions,  and  a  restraint  in  language  which  robs 
the  plays  of  all  fragrance  of  poetry.  That  he  was  a  poet  is 
certain,  and  the  short  pieces  here  are  enough  to  prove  it ;  but 
he  was  much  more  of  a  scholar.  His  most  famous  plays  are 
Every  Man  in  His  Humour,  The  Alchemist,  Volpone,  and  Sejanus. 
His  best  work  is  probably  his  Discoveries,  a  series  of  discourses 
or  short  essays  on  general  subjects,  from  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  quote.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  by 
limiting  the  scope  of  English  comedy  in  the  manner  above 
described,  he  was  the  direct  cause  of  that  decay  which  set  in 
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so  immediately  after  Shakespeare.  Of  humble  birth,  he  was 
sent  by  the  good  offices  of  Camden,  the  historian,  to  West- 
minster and  afterwards  to  Cambridge.  With  his  immense 
learning  he  became  king  of  the  wits,  was  appointed  Poet 
Laureate,  but  died  in  poverty.  He  wrote  also  many  charming 
masques  and  a  book  of  .poems  called  Underwoods.  His  dates 
are  1573?-1637. 

Other  Poets. — Around  these  three  great  figures,  Marlowe, 
Shakespeare,  and  Jonson,  revolve  a  number  of  lesser  luminaries, 
who  in  any  other  age  would  seem  great.  WILLIAM  WARNER 
wrote  in  1586  Albion's  England,  a  poetical  history  of  England 
of  immense  length.  SAMUEL  DANIEL  wrote  in  every  style. 
MICHAEL  DRAYTON  is  famous  chiefly  for  his  patriotic  poems, 
such  as  the  well-known  Ballad  of  Agincourt  and  The  Virginian 
Voyage,  here  given ;  but  his  magnum  opus  was  Polyolbion,  a 
geographical  and  historical  guide-book  to  the  whole  of  England, 
running  to  thirty  books  and  100,000  lines  of  Alexandrines — the 
largest  poem  in  English,  and  of  remarkable  quality  considering 
its  bulk.  GEORGE  PEELE  and  ROBERT  GREENE  represent  the 
class  called  University  Wits,  Peele  most  famous  for  the  drama, 
Greene  for  prose  romances,  which  contain  some  beautiful  lyrics. 
THOMAS  KYD'S  Spanish  Tragedy  is  a  splendid  play.  Other 
dramatists,  such  as  WEBSTER,  MIDDLETON,  CHAPMAN, 
DEKKER,  TOURNEUR,  and  BEAUMONT  and  FLETCHER,  though 
all  worthy  of  study,  we  can  but  name.  JOHN  DONNE,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  was  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  satires. 

Bacon. — Prose,  which  filled  so  much  of  the  previous  volume, 
is  here  represented  only  by  Bacon's  Essays  and  the  pamphlet 
of  King  James,  the  only  other  prose  works  of  this  epoch  being 
the  Romances,  which  are  not  suitable  for  selection,  nor, 
indeed,  of  great  intrinsic  interest  to  modern  readers,  and 
historical  writings  like  those  of  Camden,  Raleigh,  Knolles, 
and  Speed.  FRANCIS  BACON  was  the  greatest  in  intellect  of 
this  epoch,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  ages,  the  best  states- 
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man  in  Europe,  arid  the  first  great  philosopher  in  the  modern 
sense.  His  personal  character  is  a  favourite  topic  of  discussion, 
and  public  opinion  has  been  unfortunately  prejudiced  by  Lord 
Macaulay's  rhetorical  but  grossly  unfair  essay.  The  son  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Elizabeth's  favourite  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  he  was  born  in  1561  ;  he  was  sent  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  his  twelfth  year.  He  read  voraciously, 
and  early  showed  a  taste  for  scientific  experiments.  Then  he 
joined  the  Bar,  and  rapidly  acquired  a  reputation  there.  By 
birth  no  less  than  by  ability  he  was  marked  out  for  high 
position,  but  owing  to  the  hostility  of  his  uncle  Burghley  and 
a  too  frank  speech  in  Parliament,  he  was  passed  over  for  the 
Attorney-Generalship  in  favour  of  his  rival,  another  great 
lawyer,  Sir  Edward  Coke.  The  Earl  of  Essex  was  his  patron 
and  constant  supporter  in  these  petitions  for  office.  One  of 
the  most  serious  charges  against  Bacon's  honour  is  that  he 
was  guilty  of  treachery  to  this  benefactor  when  called  upon 
to  prosecute  for  the  Crown,  and  to  present  the  case  for  pub- 
lication, after  the  treasonable  plot  of  Essex.  Lord  Macaulay 
makes  much  of  this  charge,  but  modern  writers  have  com- 
pletely disproved  it. 

Under  James  I.  his  progress  was  quicker  and  his  advice  was 
much  valued  by  that  Sovereign,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
great  philosophical  work,  The  Advancement  of  Learning  (1605), 
a  book  which  reviewed  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge 
and  pointed  out  the  paths  upon  which  future  research  ought 
to  travel.  His  first  volume  of  Essays  had  already  appeared  in 
1597.  He  was  knighted  in  1603,  became  Solicitor-General, 
and  then  Attorney-General  in  succession  to  Coke.  In  1617 
he  was  promoted  to  his  father's  office  of  Lord  Keeper;  in  1618 
he  reached  the  summit  of  his  career  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
received  in  succession  the  titles  of  Lord  Verulam  and  Viscount 
St.  Albans.  In  his  Novum  Organum,  written  in  Latin,  he 
continued  the  philosophic  work  of  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, and  really  laid  the  foundation  of  modern  scientific  methods. 
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From  this  height  he  fell,  as  the  greatest  of  the  Greeks  fell — 
Themistocles   and    Phidias,    for   example — and   Maryborough 
among  the  English,  on  the  charge  of  corruption.     Parliament 
presented  a  petition  against  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
taken   bribes  to   influence   judgment.     Bacon  confessed  the 
charges,  and  was  driven  from  his  high  offices,  fined,  imprisoned, 
and  banished  from  the  Court.     The  charges  were  probably 
due  to  the  jealousy  of  Coke;  they  have  been  greatly  magnified 
by  Macaulay ;  nor  are  we  in  a  position  to  deny  what  he  has 
admitted — namely,  that  he  did  accept  presents  from  litigants. 
But  we  may  accept  his  denial  that  he  ever  permitted  these 
presents  to  pervert  his  justice.     They  were  a  custom  of  the 
time  ;  it  was  imprudent  and  not  ideal  honesty  to  accept  them, 
but  a  less  tender  conscience  would   certainly  have  made  a 
defence,  and  probably  have  been  acquitted.     After  his  fall  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  philosophic  and  scientific  pursuits.     It 
was  in  a  scientific  experiment  that  he  met  his  death.     In  the 
early  days  of  1626  he  descended  from  his  coach  at  Hampstead 
to   try  the  preserving  qualities  of   snow  on  the  body  of  a 
chicken,  and   thereby  caught   a   chill,  which   ended  fatally. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a  prose  history 
in  English  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  Latin  The  New 
Atlantis,  a  brilliant  work  on  the  lines  of  Utopia,  and  his  great 
work,  never  completed,  Instauratio  Magna  Scientiarum.     His 
prose  style  in  the  essays  is  remarkable.     Like  Tacitus,  whom 
he  quotes  so  often,  his  aim  was  to  pack  thought  in  narrow 
compass,  and  the  essays  are  the  finest  example  of  concise  and 
pregnant  writing. 

General  Characteristics  of  this  Epoch. — While  we  have 
perhaps  lost  something  of  the  youthful  sweetness  and  grace 
which  characterized  the  work  of  Sidney  and  Spenser,  this 
Age  shows  a  great  advance  in  intellectual  development.  The 
technique  of  literature  has  been  mastered,  the  styles  of  prose 
and  verse  are  no  longer  subjects  of  experiment.  With  the 
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spread  of  education  there  is  a  larger  public  for  literature,  and 
writers  are  less  dependent  upon  private  patrons.     Literature 
is  passing  from  the  oligarchic  stage,  when  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  groups  like  Surrey  arid  Wyatt,  or  the  Sidney  group, 
to  the  democratic,  when  a  poet  appeals  straight  to  the  public. 
Also  the  writers  of  this  age  are  no  longer  nobles  and  courtiers 
who  made  literature  the  graceful  pursuit  of  leisure.    Literature 
is  now  a  profession.     Our  writers  are  no  longer  such  good 
men,  but  they  are  far  more  in  touch  with  the  realities  of  life. 
The  passion  of  patriotism  which  we  associate  with  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  begins  after  Shakespeare  to  show  the  effects  of 
the  chilling  pedantry  of  James.     As  for  the  character  of  this 
Sovereign,  although  the  historians  prejudice  him  by  dwelling 
upon  his  ungainly  exterior  and  his  cowardice,  and  by  quoting 
the   French    King's    biting    epigram    "  The    wisest    fool   in 
Christendom" — although  we  shall   have   to   admit   that   his 
tyranny  "  sowed  the  whirlwind "  which  his  unfortunate  son 
was  to  reap,  yet  there  is  no  denying  his  cleverness.     Bacon 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Advancement  of  Learning  pays  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  King's  learning.     Green  says  of  him  : 
"  Under  this  ridiculous  exterior,  however,  lay  a  man  of  much 
natural  ability,  a  ripe  scholar,  with  a  considerable  fund  of 
shrewdness,  of   mother-wit  and  ready  repartee.     His  canny 
humour  lights  up  the  political  and  theological  controversies  of 
the  time  with  quaint  incisive  phrases,  with  puns  and  epigrams 
and  touches  of   irony,  which  still  retain  their  savour.     His 
reading,  especially  in  theological  matters,  was  extensive ;  and 
he  was  a  voluminous  author  on  subjects  which  ranged  from 
Predestinarianism  to  tobacco."     In  politics  his  evil  genius  was 
Buckingham,  and  we  have  a  shameful  picture  of  Lord  Bacon, 
upon  one  occasion  when  he  had  offended  the  handsome  upstart, 
sitting  among  his  lackeys  in  an  outer  room  with  the  Great 
Seal  of  England  in  his  hand  patiently  waiting  for  an  audience. 


I. 

NICHOLAS    UDALL. 

RALPH  ROISTER  DOISTER. 

Argument. — Ralph  Roister  Doister,  a  conceited  and  foolish  knight,  has 
sent  a  love-letter  by  his  mischievous  parasite,  Matthew  Merygreeke,  to 
the  fair  widow  Christian  distance,  who  is  really  betrothed  to  the  absent 
Gawyn  Goodlucke.  Custance  and  Merygreeke  are  in  conspiracy  to  fool 
Ralph. 

ACTUS  ILL,  SCLENA  ILL 

MATHEW    MERYGREEKE — ROISTER    DOISTER. 

M.  Mery.  Nowe  that  the  whole  answere  in  my  devise  doth 

rest, 

I  shall  paint  out  our  wower  in  colours  of  the  best, 
And  all  that  I  say  shall  be  on  Custance's  mouth, 
She  is  author  of  all  that  I  shall  speake  forsoth. 
But  yond  commeth  Roister  Doister  nowe,  in  a  traunce.  5 

R.  Royster.  luno  sende  me  this  day  good  lucke  and  good 

chaunce ! 
I  can  not  but  come  see  howe  Alerygreeke  doth  speede. 

M.  Mery.  I  will  not  see  him,  but  give  him  a  iutte  indeede. 
I  crie  your  mastershyp  mercie  !  [Jostles  him. 

R.  Royster.  And  whither  now  1  1 0 

M.  Mery.  As  fast  as  I  could  runne,  sir,  in  poste  against  you. 
But,  why  speake  ye  so  faintly,  or  why  are  ye  so  sad  ? 

R.  Royster.  Thou  knowest  the  proverbe, — by  cause  I  can  not 

be  had. 
Hast  thou  spoken  with  this  woman  ? 

M.  Mery.  Yea,  that  I  have.  1 5 

R.  Royster.  And  what,  will  this  geare  be  1 

M.  Mery.  No,  so  God  me  save. 
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R.  Royster.  Hast  thou  a  flat  answer  1 

M.  Mery.  Nay,  a  sharp  answer. 

R.  Royster.  What  ?  20 

M.  Mery.  Ye  shall  not,  (she  sayth)  by  hir  will,  marry  hir  cat. 
Ye  are  suche  a  calfe,  such  an  asse,  suche  a  blocke,  . 
Such  a  lilburne,  such  a  hoball,  such  a  lobcocke  ; 
And,  bicause  ye  shoulde  come  to  hir  at  no  season, 
She  despised  your  maship  out  of  all  reason.  25 

"  Bawawe  what  ye  say  (ko  I)  of  such  a  jentman  !" 
"  Nay,  I  feare  him  not  (ko  she)  doe  the  best  he  can. 
He  vaunteth  him  selfe  for  a  man  of  prowesse  greate, 
Where  as,  a  good  gander,  I  dare  say,  may  him  beate. 
And  where  he  is  louted  and  laughed  to  scorne,  30 

For  the  veriest  dolte  that  ever  was  borne ; 
And  veriest  lubber,  sloven  and  beast, 
Living  in  this  worlde,  from  the  west  to  the  east ; 
Yet,  of  himselfe  hath  he  suche  opinion, 

That  in  all  the  worlde  is  not  the  like  minion.  35 

He  thinketh  eche  woman  to  be  brought  in  dotage, 
With  the  onely  sight  of  his  goodly  personage : 
Yet,  none  that  will  have  hym  :  we  do  hym  loute  and  flocke, 
And  make  him  among  us,  our  common  sporting  stocke ; 
And  so  would  I  now  (ko  she)  save  onely  bicause, — "  40 

"  Better  nay,"  (ko  I) — "I  lust  not  medle  with  dawes." 
"  Ye  are  happy  (ko  I)  that  ye  are  a  woman, 
This  would  cost  you  your  life  in  case  ye  were  a  man." 

R.  Royster.  Yea,  an  hundred  thousand   pound  should  not 
save  hir  life. 

M.  Mery.  No,  but  that  }^e  wowe  hir  to  have  hir  to  your 
wife ;  45 

But  I  coulde  not  stoppe  hir  mouth. 

R.  Royster.  Heigh  how,  alas  ! 

M.  Mery.  Be  of  good  cheere,  man,  and  let  the  worlde  passe. 

R.  Royster.  What  shall  I  doe  or  say,  nowe  that  it  will  not 
beel 
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M.  Mery.  Ye  shall  have  choise  of  a  thousand  as  good  as 
shee  ;  50 

And  ye  must  pardon  hir  ;  it  is  for  lacke  of  witte. 

R.  Royster.  Yea,  for  were  not  I  an  husbande  for  hir  fitte  1 
Well,  what  should  I  now  doe  ? 

M.  Mery.  In  faith  I  can  not  tell. 

R.  Royster.  I  will  go  home  and  die.  55 

M  .  Mery.  Then,  shall  I  bidde  toll  the  bell  1 

R.  Royster.  No. 

M.  Mery.  God  have  mercie  on  your  soule  :  ah  good  gentle- 

man ! 

That  er  you  shoulde  thus  dye  for  an  unkinde  woman. 
Will  ye  drinke  once  ere  ye  goe  ?  60 

R.  Royster.  No,  no,  I  will  none. 

M.  Mery.  How  feele  your  soule  to  God  ? 

R.  Royster.  I  am  nigh  gone. 

M.  Mery.  And  shall  we  hence  streight  ? 

R.  Royster.  Yea.  65 

M.  Mery.  Placebo  dilexi.  [ut  infra. 

Maister  Roister  Doister  will  streight  go  home  and  die. 

R.  Royster.  Heigh  how,  alas  !  the  pangs  of  death  my  hearte 
do  breake. 

M.  Mery.  Holde  your  peace,  for  shame,  sir  !   a  dead  man 

may  not  speake. 
Negucmdo  :  What  mourners  and  what  torches  shall  we  have  ? 

R.  Royster.  None.  71 

M.  Mery.  Dirige.     He  will  go  darkly  ng  to  his  grave,  — 
Neque  lux,  neque  crux,  neque  mourners,  neque  clinke, 
He  will  steale  to  heaven,  unknowing  to  God,  I  thinke  ; 
A  porta  inferi  :  who  shall  your  goodes  possesse  ?  75 

R.  Royster.  Thou  shalt  be  my  sectour,  and  have  all,  more 
and  lesse. 

M.  Mery.  Requiem  aeternam.    Now,  God  reward  your  master- 


And  I  will  crie  halfepenie  doale  for  your  worshyp. 
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Come  forth,  Sirs ;  heare  the  doleful  newes  I  shall  you  tell. 

\Evoeat  servos  militis. 

Our  good  maister  here  will  no  longer  with  us  dwell,  80 

But  in  spite  of  Custance,  which  hath  hym  weried, 
Let  us  see  his  mashyp  solemnely  buried ; 
And  while  some  piece  of  his  soule  is  yet  hym  within, 
Some  part  of  his  funeralls  let  us  here  begin. 
Audivi  vocem,.     All  men  take  heed  by  this  one  gentleman,     85 
How  you  sette  your  love  upon  an  unkinde  woman : 
For  these  women  be  all  suche  madde,  pievishe  elves, 
They  will  not  be  wonne,  except  it  please  them  selves. 
But,  in  fayth,  Custance,  if  ever  ye  come  in  hell, 
Maister  Roister  Doister  shall  serve  you  as  well.  90 

And  will  ye  needes  go  from  us  thus  in  very  deede  ? 

R.  Royster.  Yea,  in  good  sadnesse. 

M.  Mery.  Now,  Jesus  Christ  be  your  speede. 
Good  night,  Roger  olde  knave  !  farewell,  Roger  olde  knave  ! 
Good  night,  Roger  olde  knave,  knave  knap  !         \ut  infra.    95 
Pray  for  the  late  maister  Roister  Doister's  soule, 
And  come  forth,  parish  Clarke ;  let  the  passing-bell  toll. 

[Ad  servos  militis. 

Pray  for  your  mayster,  Sirs ;  and  for  hym  ring  a  peale. 
He  was  your  right  good  maister  while  he  was  in  heale. 

R.  Royster.  Qui  Lazarum.  100 

Heigh  how ! 

M.  Mery.  Dead  men  go  not  so  fast.     In  Pamdisum. 

R.  Royster.  Heihow ! 

M.  Mery.  Soft,  heare  what  I  have  cast. 

R.  Royster.  I  will  heare  nothing,  I  am  past.  105 

M.  Mery.  Whough,  wellaway  ! 
Ye  may  tarie  one  houre,  and  heare  what  I  shall  say. 
Ye  were  best,  Sir,  for  a  while  to  revive  again  e, 
And  quite  them  er  ye  go. 

R.  Royster.  Trowest  thou  so1?  no 

M.  Mery.  Ye,  plain. 
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R.  Royster.  How  may  I  revive,  being  so  farre  past  ? 

M.  Mery.  I  will  rubbe  your  temples,  and  fette  you  againe  at 

last. 

R.  Royster.  It  will  not  be  possible. 

M .  Mery.  Yes,  for  twentie  pounde.  115 

R.  Royster.  Armes  !  what  dost  thou  ? 
M.  Mery.  Fet  you  again  out  of  your  sound. 
By  this  crosse,  ye  were  nigh  gone  in  deede  ;  I  might  feeie 
Your  soule  departing  within  an  inche  of  your  heele. 
Now,  folow  my  counsel!.  1 20 

R.  Royster.  What  is  it  1 
M.  Mery.  If  I  wer  you, 
Custarice  should  eft  seeke  to  me,  ere  I  woulde  bowe. 

R.  Royster.  Well,  as  thou  wilt  have  me,  even  so  will  I  doe. 
M.  Mery.  Then,  shall  ye  revive  againe  for  an  houre   or 
two.  125 

R.  Royster.  As  thou  wilt :  I  am  content,  for  a  little  space. 
M.  Mery.  Good  happe  is  not  hastie  :  yet  in  space  comth 

grace. 

To  speake  with  distance  your  selfe,  shoulde  be  very  well ; 
What  good  thereof  may  come,  nor  I,  nor  you  can  tell. 
But  now  the  matter  standeth  upon  your  mariage,  130 

Ye  must  now  take  unto  you  a  lustie  courage. 
Ye  may  not  speake  with  a  faint  heart  to  Custance. 
But  with  a  lusty  breast  and  countenance, 
That  she  may  knowe  she  hath  to  answere  to  a  man. 

R.  Royster.  Yes,  I  can  do  that  as  well  as  any  can.  135 

M.  Mery.  Then,  bicause  ye  must  Custance  face  to  face  wowe, 
Let  us  see  how  to  behave  your  selfe  ye  can  doe. 
Ye  must  have  a  portely  bragge  after  your  estate. 

R.  Royster.  Tushe,  I  can  handle  that  after  the  best  rate. 
M.  Mery.  Well  done ;  so  loe  !  up,  man,  with  your  head  and 
chin;  140 

Up  with  that  snoute,  man  :  so  loe  !  no  we  ye  begin. 
So,  that  is  somewhat  like  ;  but  prankie  cote,  nay  whan  ? 
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That  is  a  lustie  brute  ;  handes  unto  your  side,  man  : 

So  loe  !  now  is  it  even  as  it  shoulde  bee ; 

That  is  somewhat  like,  for  a  man  of  your  degree.  145 

Then  must  ye  stately  goe,  letting  up  and  downe, 

Tut,  can  ye  no  better  shake  the  taile  of  your  gowne  1 

There  loe  !  such  a  lustie  bragge  it  is  ye  must  make. 

R.  Royster.  To  come  behind,  and  make  curtsie,  thou  must 

som  pains  take. 

M.    Mery.  Else   were   I   much   to   blame.      I   thank   your 
master  shy  p;  150 

The  Lorde  one  day  all  to  begrime  you  with  worshyp. 
Backe,  Sir  sauce  !  let  gentle  folkes  have  elbow  roome. 
Voyde  Sirs,  see  ye  not  Maister  Roister  Doister  come  ? 
Make  place,  my  maisters. 

R.  Royster.  Thou  iustlest  nowe  to  nigh.  155 

M.  Mery.  Backe,  al  rude  loutes. 
R.  Royster.  Tush. 

M.  Mery.  I  crie  your  maship  mercy. 

Hoighdagh  !  if  faire  fine  Mistress  Custance  sawe  you  now, 
Ralph  Royster  Doister  were  hir  owne  I  warrant  you.  160 

R.  Royster.  Neare  an  M.  by  your  girdle  1 
M.  Mery.  Your  good  Mastershypp's 
Maistershyp,  were  hir  owne  mistreshyp's  mistreshyp's. 
Ye  were  take  up  for  haukes ;  ye  were  gone,  ye  were  gone  : 
But,  now  one  other  thing  more  yet  I  thinke  upon.  165 

R.  Royster.  Shewe  what  it  is. 
M.  Mery.  A  wower,  be  he  never  so  poore, 
Must  play  and  sing  before  his  bestbelove's  doore. 
How  much  more  than  you  ? 

R.  Royster.  Thou  speakest  wel,  out  of  dout.  170 

M.  Mery.  And  perchaunce  that  would  make  hir  the  sooner 

come  out. 

R.  Royster.  Goe  call  my  Musitians  ;  bydde  them  high  apace. 
M.  Mery.  I  wyll  be  here  with  them,  ere  ye  can  say  trey  ace. 

[Exeat, 
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R.  Royster.  This  was  well  sayde  of  Merygreeke,  I  lowe  hys  wit, 
Before  my  sweete  heart's  dore  wee  will  have  a  fit,  175 

That  if  my  love  come  forth,  I  may  with  hir  talke  : 
I  doubt  not  but  this  geare  shall  on  my  side  walke. 
But  lo  !  how  well  Merygreeke  is  returned  sence. 

M.  Mery.  There  hath  grown  no  grasse  on  my  heele  since  I 

went  hence ; 

Lo  !  here  have  I  brought  that  shall  make  you  pastance.       180 

R.  Royster.  Come,  sirs,  let  us  sing,  to  winne  my  deare  love 

Custance.  [Cantent. 

M.  Mery.  Lo,  where  she  commeth !  some  countenaunce  to 

her  make  ; 
And  ye  shall  heare  me  be  plaine  with  hir  for  your  sake. 

ACTUS  IIJ.     SCENA  IIIJ. 
CUSTANCE— MERYGREEKE — ROISTER   DOISTER. 

C.  Custance.  What  gaudyng  and  foolyng  is  this  afore  my 

doore  ? 
M.  Mery.  May  not  folks  be  honest,  pray  you,  though  they 

be  pore  ?  185 

C.  Custance.  As  that  thing  may  be  true,  so  rich  folkes  may 

be  fooles. 

R.  Royster.  Hir  talke  is  as  fine  as  she  had  learned  in  schooles. 
M.  Mery.  Looke  partly  towarde  hir,  and  drawe  a  little  nere. 
C.  Custance.  Get  ye  home,  idle  folkes. 

M.  Mery.  Why  may  not  we  be  herel  190 

Nay,  and  ye  will  haze,  haze ;  otherwise,  I  tell  you  plaine, 
And  ye  will  not  haze,  then  give  us  our  geare  againe. 

C.  Custance.  In  deede,  I  have  of  yours  much  gay  things ; 

God  save  all. 

R.  Royster.  Speake  gently  unto  hir,  and  let  her  take  all. 
M.  Mery.  Ye  are  to  tender  hearted.      Shall   she  make  us 

dawes  ?  195 

Nay,  dame,  I  will  be  plaine  with  you  in  my  friend's  cause. 
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R.  Royster.  Let  all  this  passe,  sweete  heart,  and  accept  my 
service. 

G.  Custance.  I  will  not  be  served  with  a  foole,  in  no  wise. 
When  I  choose  an  husbande,  I  hope  to  take  a  man. 

M.  Mery.  And,  where  will  ye  h'nde  one  which  can  doe  that 
he  can  1  200 

Now,  thys  man  towarde  you  being  so  kinde, 
Why  not  make  him  an  answere  somewhat  to  his  minde  1 

C.  Custance.  I  sent  him  a  full  answere  by  you,  dyd  I  not  1 

M.  Mery.  And  I  reported  it. 

C.  Custance.  Nay,  I  must  speake  it  againe.  205 

R.  Royster.  No,  no,  he  tolde  it  all. 

M.  Mery.  Was  I  not  metely  plaine  ? 

R.  Royster.  Yes. 

M.  Mery.  But,  I  would  not  tell  all ;  for,  faith  if  I  had, 
With  you,  dame  Custance,  ere  this  houre,  it  had  ben  bad  ;  210 
And,  not  without  cause  :  for,  this  goodly  personage, 
Ment  no  lesse  than  to  ioyne  with  you  in  mariage. 

C.  Custance.  Let  him  wast  no  more  labour  nor  sute  about 
me. 

M.  Mery.  Ye  know  not  where  your  preferment  lieth  I  see  ; — 
He  sendeth  you  such  a  token,  ring,  and  letter.  2 1 5 

C.  Custance.  Mary,  here  it  is ;  ye  never  sawe  a  better. 

M.  Mery.  Let  us  see  your  letter. 

C.  Custance.  Holde  !  reade  it  if  ye  can  ; 
And  see  what  letter  it  is  to  whine  a  woman. 

M.  Mery.  To  myne  owne  deare  coney,  birde,  sweete  heart,  and 
pigsny,  220 

Good  Mistress  Custance,  present  these  by  and  by. 
Of  this  superscription  do  ye  blame  the  stile  1 

C.  Custance.  With  the  rest,  as  good  stuffe  as  ye  redde  a 
great  while. 

M.  Mery.  Sweete  Mistresse,  where  as  I  love  you  nothing 

at  all, 
Eegarding  your  substance  and  richesse  chief e  of  all ;  225 
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For  your  personage,  beautie,  demeanour,  and  wit, 

I  commende  me  unto  you  never  a  whit. 

Sorie  to  heare  report  of  your  goode  welfare, 

For,  (as  I  heare  say)  suche  youre  conditions  are, 

That  ye  be  worthie  favour  of  no  living  man  ;  230 

To  be  abhorred  of  every  honest  man. 

To  be  taken  for  a  woman  enclined  to  vice  ; 

Nothing  at  all  to  vertue  gyving  hir  due  price. 

Wherefore,  concerning  mariage,  ye  are  thought 

Such  a  fine  Paragon  as  nere  honest  man  bought.  235 

And  nowe,  by  these  presentes,  I  do  you  advertise 

That  I  am  minded  to  marrie  you  in  no  wise. 

For  your  goodes  and  substance,  I  coulde  bee  content 

To  take  you  as  ye  are.     If  ye  mynde  to  bee  my  wyfe, 

Ye  shall  be  assured  for  the  tyme  of  my  lyfe  240 

I  will  keepe  ye  ryght  well  from  good  rayment  and  fare  ; 

Ye  shall  not  be  kepte  but  in  sorrowe  and  care. 

Ye  shall  in  no  wyse  ly ve  at  your  owne  libertie ; 

Doe  and  say  what  ye  lust,  ye  shall  never  please  me ; 

But  when  ye  are  mery,  I  will  be  all  sadde ;  245 

When  ye  are  sory,  I  will  be  very  gladde  ; 

When  ye  seeke  your  hearte's  ease,  I  will  be  unkinde ; 

At  no  tyme  in  me  shall  ye  muche  gentlenesse  finde ; 

But  all  things  contrary  to  your  will  and  minde 

Shall  be  done  :  otherwise  I  will  not  be  behinde  250 

To  speake.     And  as  for  all  them  that  woulde  do  you  wrong, 

I  will  so  helpe  and  mainteyne,  ye  shall  not  lyve  long, 

Nor  any  foolishe  dolte  shall  cumbre  you,  but  I ; 

I,  who  ere  say  nay,  wyll  sticke  by  you  till  I  die. 

Thus,  good  Mistresse  Custance,  the  lorde  you  save  and  keepe 

From  me,  Roister  Doister,  whether  I  wake  or  slepe,  256 

Who  favoureth  you  no  lesse  (ye  may  be  bolde) 

Than  this  letter  purporteth,  which  ye  have  unfolde. 

C.  Custance.  Howe,  by  this  letter  of  love  ?  is  it  not  fine  1 
R.  Royster.  By  the  Armes  of  Caleys,  it  is  none  of  myne.  260 
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M.  Mery.  Fie  !  you  are  fowle  to  blame  ;  this  is  your  owne 

hand. 
C.    distance.   Might  not  a  woman  be  proude  of   such   an 

husbande 1 

M.  Mery.  Ah,  that  ye  would  in  a  letter  shew  such  despite  ! 
R.  Royster.  Oh,  I  would  I  had  hym  here,  the  which  did  it 

endite  ! 

M.  Mery.  Why,  ye  made  it  your  selfe,  ye  tolde  me,  by  this 
light !  265 

R.  Royster.  Yea,  I  ment  I  wrote  it  myne  owne  selfe  yester- 
night. 
C.  distance.  Y'wis  Sir,  I  would  not  have  sent  you  such  a 

mocke. 
R.  Royster.  Ye  may  so  take  it ;  but,  I  ment  it  not  so,  by 

cocke. 
M.  Mery.  Who  can  blame  this  woman,  to  fume,  and  frette, 

and  rage  ? 

Tut,  tut,  your  selfe  nowe  have  marde  your  owne  marriage.  270 
Well,  yet,  Mistress  Custance,  if  ye  can,  this  remitte  ; 
This  gentleman  otherwise  may  your  love  requitte. 

C.  Custance.  No,  God  be  with  you  both,  and  seeke  no  more 

to  me.  [Exeat. 

R.  Royster.  Wough !  she  is  gone  for  ever,  I  shall  hir  no 

more  see. 

M.  Mery.  What  weepe  ?     Fye  for  shame  !     And  blubber  1 
For  manhood's  sake.  275 

Never  lette  your  foe  so  muche  pleasure  of  you  take. 
Rather  play  the  man's  parte,  and  doe  love  refraine  : 
If  she  despise  you,  e'en  despise  ye  hir  againe. 

R.  Royster.    By  gosse,  and   for   thy  sake,  I  defye  hir   in- 

deede ! 

M.  Mery.  Yea,    and  perchaunce  that  way  ye  shall  much 
sooner  speede;  280 

For,  one  madde  propretie  these  women  have  in  fey, 
When  ye  will,  they  will  not :  will  not  ye  ?  then  will  they. 
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Ah,  foolishe  woman  !  ah,  most  unluckie  distance ! 

Ah,  unfortunate  woman !  ah,  pievishe  Custance, 

Art  thou  to  thine  harmes  so  obstinately  bent,  285 

That  thou  canst  not  see  where  lieth  thine  high  preferment  1 

Canst  thou  not  lub  dis  man,  which  coulde  lub  dee  so  well  ? 

Art  thou  so  much  thine  own  foe  1 

R.  Royster.  Thou  dost  the  truth  tell. 

M.  Mery.  Well,  I  lament.  290 

R.  Royster.  So  do  I. 

M.  Mery.  Wherfor? 

R.  Royster.  For  this  thing, 
Bicause  she  is  gone. 

M.  Mery.  I  mourne  for  an  other  thing.  295 

R.  Royster.  What  is  it,  Merygreeke,  wherefore  thou  dost 
grief e  take  1 

M.  Mery.   That  I  am  not   a   woman   my  selfe,    for   your 

sake. 

I  would  have  you  my  selfe,  and  a  strawe  for  yond  Gill, 
And  mocke  much  of  you,  though  it  were  against  my  will. 
I  would  not,  I  warrant  you,  fall  in  such  a  rage,  300 

As  so  to  refuse  suche  a  goodly  personage. 

R.  Royster.  In  faith,  I  heartily  thanke  thee,  Merygreeke. 

M .  Mery.  And  I  were  a  woman — 

R.  Royster.  Thou  wouldest  to  me  seeke. 

M.  Mery.  For,  though  I  say  it,  a  goodly  person  ye  bee.  305 

R.  Royster.  No,  no. 

M.  Mtry.  Yes,  a  goodly  man  as  e're  I  dyd  see. 

R.  Royster.  No,  I  am  a  poore  homely  man,  as  God  made 
mee. 

M.  Mery.    By  the   faith   that  I  owe  to  God,  sir,  but  ye 

bee. 

Woulde  I  might,  for  your  sake,  spende  a  thousande  pound 
land.  310 

R.   Royster.    I   dare   say   thou  wouldest   have   me   to   thy 
husbande. 
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M.  Mery.  Yea,  and  I  were  the  fairest  lady  in  the  shiere, 
And  knewe  you  as  I  know  you,  and  see  you  nowe  here. 
Well,  I  say  no  more. 

R.  Royster.  Gramercies,  with  all  my  hart.  315 

M.  Mery.  But,  since  that  can  not  be,  will  ye  play  a  wise 
parte  1 

R.  Royster.  How  should  I  ? 

M.  Mery.  Refraine  from  Custance  a  while  now, 
And  I  warrant  hir  soone  right  glad  to  seeke  to  you. 
Ye  shall  see  hir  anon  come  on  hir  knees  creeping,  320 

And  pray  you  to  be  good  to  hir,  salte  teares  weeping. 

R.  Royster.  But  what,  and  she  come  not  ? 

M.  Mery.  In  faith,  then,  farewel  she. 
Or  else,  if  ye  be  wroth,  ye  may  avenged  be. 

R.  Royster.  And  e'en  so  I  shall ;  325 

I  wyll  utterly  destroy  hir,  and  house  and  all. 
But,  I  woulde  be  avenged  in  the  meane  space, 
On  that  vile  scribbler,  that  did  my  wowyng  disgrace. 

M.  Mery.  Scribler  (ko  you)  1    In  deede,  he  is  worthy  no  lesse. 
I  will  call  hym  to  you,  and  ye  bidde  me,  doubtlesse.  330 

R.  Royster.  Yes,  for  although  he  had  as  many  lives 
As  a  thousande  widowes,  and  a  thousande  wives, 
As  a  thousande  lyons,  and  a  thousande  rattes, 
A  thousande  wolves,  and  a  thousande  cattes, 
A  thousande  bulles,  and  a  thousande  calves,  335 

And  a  thousande  legions  divided  in  halves, 
He  shall  never  scape  death  on  my  sworde's  point, 
Though  I  shoulde  be  torne  therfore  joynt  by  joynt. 

M.  Mery.  Nay,  if  ye  will  kyll  him,  I  will  not  fette  him, 
I  will  not  in  so  much  extremitie  sette  him,  340 

He  may  yet  amende,  Sir,  and  be  an  honest  man  ; 
Therfore,  pardon  him,  good  soule,  as  muche  as  ye  can. 

R.  Royster.  Well,  for  thy  sake,  this  once  with  his  lyfe  he 

shall  passe ; 
But,  I  wyll  hewe  hym  all  to  pieces,  by  the  Masse, 
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M.  Mery.    Nay,  fayth,  ye  shall  promise  that  he  shall  no 
harm  have,  345 

Else  I  will  not  fet  him. 

1L  Royster.  I  shall,  so  God  me  save  ! 
But  I  may  chide  him  a  good. 
M.  Mery.  Yea,  that  do  hardely. 

R.  Royster.  Go  then.  350 

M.  Mery.  I  returne,  and  bring  him  to  you,  by  and  by. 

[Exeat. 

II. 
SACKVILLE  AND  NORTON. 

THE  TRAGEDIE  OF  GORBODUC. 

Argument.— "Gorboduc,  king  of  Brittaine,  derided  his  Realme  in  his 
lyfe  time  to  Ids  Sones,  Ferrex  and  Porrex.  The  Sonnes  fell  to  dyuision 
and  diseention.  The  yonger  kylled  the  elder.  The  Mother,  that  more 
dearely  loved  the  elder,  for  reuenge  kylled  the  yonger.  The  people,  moued 
with  the  Crueltie  of  the  facte,  rose  in  rebellion  and  slewe  both  father 
and  mother.  The  Nobilitie  assembled  and  most  terribly  destroyed  the 
Rebelles."  In  this  extract,  Act  IV.,  Scene  III.,  Marcella  tells  how  Videna, 
the  Queen,  murdered  Porrex.  GORBODUC  is  the  King  of  Britain,  MARCELLA 
one  of  the  Queen's  ladies,  and  AROSTUS  a  counsellor  of  the  King. 

GORBODUC. 

0  LET  us  then  repaier  vnto  the  place, 
And  see  if  Porrex  live,  or  thus  be  slaine. 

MARCELLA. 

Alas  !  he  liueth  not.     It  is  to  true, 
That  with  these  eies,  of  him  a  pereles  prince, 
Sonne  to  a  king,  and  in  the  flower  of  youth,  5 

Euen  with  a  twinkle  a  censeles  stocke  I  sawe. 

AROSTUS. 
0  dampned  deed  ! 

MARCELLA. 

But  heare  this  ruthefull  ende. 
The  noble  prince,  perst  with  the  sodeine  wounde, 
Out  of  his  wretched  slombre  hastelie  starte, 
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Whose  stregh  now  failyng  streight  he  ouerthrew,  i< 

When  in  the  fall  his  eyes,  euen  no  we  vnclosed, 

Behelde  the  Quene,  and  cryed  to  her  for  helpe. 

We  then,  alas  !  the  ladies,  whiche  that  tyme 

Did  there  attende,  seynge  that  heynous  deede, 

And  hearing  him  oft  call  the  wretched  name  1 1 

Of  mother,  and  to  crie  to  her  for  aide, 

Whose  direfull  hand  gaue  him  the  mortal  wound 

Pitieng  (alas  !  for  nought  els  could  we  do) 

His  ruthefulle  ende,  ranne  to  the  wofull  bedde, 

Dispoyled  streight  his  brest,  and  all  we  might,  20 

Wyped  in  vaiiie,  with  napkyns  next  at  hande, 

The  sodeine  streames  of  blood  that  flushed  fast 

Out  of  the  .gaping  wounde.     0,  what  a  looke  ! 

O,  what  a  ruthefull  stedfast  eye  me  thought 

He  fixed  vpon  my  face  !  whiche  to  my  deathe  25 

Will  neuer  parte  fro  me,  when  with  a  braide, 

A  deepe  fet  sighe  he  gaue,  and  therewith  all 

Claspinge  his  handes,  to  heauen  he  cast  his  sight, 

And  streight  pale  death  pressyng  within  his  face, 

The  flyinge  ghoste  his  mortall  corps  forsooke !  30 

AROSTUS. 
Neuer  did  age  bring  forth  so  vile  a  facte. 

MARCELLA. 

0  harde  and  cruell  happe,  that  thus  assigned 
Vnto  so  worthie  a  wighte  so  wretched  ende. 
But  most  harde  cruell  harte,  that  coulde  consent 
To  lend  the  hatefull  destenies  that  hande,  35 

By  whiche,  alas  !  so  heynous  cryme  was  wrought. 
0  Queene  of  adamante  !     0  marble  breaste  ! 
If  not  the  fauour  of  his  comelie  face, 
If  not  his  princelie  chere  and  countenaunce, 
His  valiant  actiue  armes,  his  manlie  breaste  ;  40 
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If  not  his  faier  and  semelie  personage  ; 

His  noble  lymmes  in  suche  proportion  caste, 

As  would  haue  wrapped  a  sillie  woman's  thought ; 

If  this  mought  not  haue  moued  the  bloodie  harte, 

And  that  most  cruell  hande,  the  wretched  weapon  45 

Euen  to  let  fall,  and  kiste  him  in  the  face, 

With  teares  for  ruthe  to  reaue  such  one  by  death  : 

Should  nature  yet  consent  to  slaye  her  sonne  1 

O  mother  !  thou  to  murder  thus  thie  childe  ! 

Euen  loue  with  justice  must  w*  lightening  flames  50 

From  heauen  send  down  some  strange  reuenge  on  thee. 

Ah,  noble  Prince  !  how  oft  haue  I  beheld 

Thee  mounted  on  thy  fierce  and  traumpling  stede, 

Shyning  in  armour  bright  before  the  tylte, 

And  with  thy  mistresse  sleaue  tied  on  thy  helme,  55 

And  charge  thy  staffe  to  please  thy  ladies  eie, 

That  bowed  the  head  peece  of  thy  frendly  foe  ! 

Howe  oft  in  armes  on  horse  to  bende  the  mace, 

Howe  oft  in  armes  on  foote  to  breake  the  sworde, 

Whiche  neuer  nowe  these  eyes  may  see  againe  !  60 

AROSTUS. 

Madame,  alas  !  in  vaine  these  plaints  are  shed, 
Rather  with  me  departe,  and  helpe  to  swage 
The  thoughtfull  griefes,  that  in  the  aged  kinge 
Must  nedes  by  nature  growe  by  death  of  this 
His  onelie  sonne,  whom  he  did  holde  so  deare.  65 

MARCELLA. 

What  wight  is  that  whiche  sawe  that  I  did  see, 
And  could  refraine  to  waile  with  plainte  &  teares  1 
Not  I,  alas  !  that  harte  is  not  in  me. 
But  let  vs  goe,  for  I  am  greued  anewe, 

To  call  to  minde  the  wretched  father's  woe.  70 

[Exeunt. 
3 
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CHORUS. 
Foure  auncient  and  Sage  men  of  Brittayne. 

Whan  gredie  lust,  in  royall  seate  to  reigne, 

Hath  reft  all  care  of  goddes  and  eke  of  men, 

And  cruell  hart,  wrathe,  treason,  and  disdaine, 

Within  the  ambicious  breast  are  lodged  then  : 

Beholde  howe  mischief e  wide  her  selfe  displaies,  75 

And  with  the  brother's  hande,  the  brother  slaies. 

When  blood  thus  shed  doth  staine  the  heauen's  face, 

Crying  to  loue  for  vengeaunce  of  the  deede, 

The  mightie  God  euen  moueth  from  his  place 

With  wrathe  to  wreke ;  then  sendes  he  forth  with  spede  80 

The  dreadfull  furies,  daughters  of  ye  night, 

With  serpent's  girt,  carying  the  whip  of  ire, 

With  heare  of  stinging  snakes,  and  shining  bright 

With  flames  and  blood,  and  with  a  brande  of  fire. 

These  for  reuenge  of  wretched  murder  done  85 

Do  make  the  mother  kill  her  onelie  sonne. 

Blood  asketh  blood,  and  death  must  death  requite  ; 

lone  by  his  just  and  euerlasting  dome 

Justly  hath  euer  so  requited  it. 

These  times  before  recorde,  and  tymes  to  come,  90 

Shall  finde  it  true,  and  so  doth  present  proofe 

Present  before  our  eies  for  our  behoofe. 

0  happie  wight,  that  suffres  not  the  snare 

Of  murderous  minde  to  tangle  him  in  bloode  : 

And  happie  he  that  can  in  time  beware  95 

By  other  harmes,  and  tourne  it  to  his  goode  ; 

But  wo  to  him  that,  fearing  not  to  oftende, 

Doth  serue  his  lust,  and  will  not  see  the  ende. 
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III. 
MARLOWE. 

TAMBURLAINE. 

Zenocrate  is  discovered  lying  in  her  bed  of  state,  with  Tamburhtine 
sitting  by  her.  About  her  bed  are  three  Physicians  tempering 
potions.  Around  are  Theridamas,  Techelles,  Usumcasane,  and 
her  three  sons. 

Tarnb.  Black  is  the  beauty  of  the  brightest  day, 
The  golden  ball  of  Heaven's  eternal  fire, 
That  danced  with  glory  on  the  silver  waves, 
Now  wants  the  fuel  that  inflamed  his  beams ; 
And  all  with  faintness,  and  for  foul  disgrace,  5 

He  binds  his  temples  with  a  frowning  cloud, 
Ready  to  darken  earth  with  endless  night, 
Zenocrate,  that  gave  him  light  and  life, 
Whose  eyes  shot  fire  from  their  ivory  bowers, 
And  tempered  every  soul  with  lively  heat,  10 

Now  by  the  malice  of  the  angry  skies, 
Whose  jealousy  admits  no  second  mate, 
Draws  in  the  comfort  of  her  latest  breath, 
All  dazzled  with  the  hellish  mists  of  death. 
Now  walk  the  angels  on  the  walls  of  Heaven,  1 5 

As  sentinels  to  warn  the  immortal  souls 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate. 
Apollo,  Cynthia,  and  the  ceaseless  lamps 
That  gently  looked  upon  this  loathsome  earth, 
Shine  downward  now  no  more,  but  deck  the  Heavens,          20 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate. 
The  crystal  springs,  whose  taste  illuminates 
Refined  eyes  with  an  eternal  sight, 
Like  tried  silver,  run  through  Paradise, 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate.  25 
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The  cherubins  and  holy  seraphins, 

That  sing  and  play  before  the  King  of  kings, 

Use  all  their  voices  and  their  instruments 

To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate. 

And  in  this  sweet  and  curious  harmony,  30 

The  God  that  tunes  this  music  to  our  souls, 

Holds  out  his  hand  in  highest  majesty 

To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate. 

Then  let  some  holy  trance  convey  my  thoughts 

Up  to  the  palace  of  th'  empyreal  Heaven,  35 

That  this  my  life  may  be  as  short  to  me 

As  are  the  days  of  sweet  Zenocrate.— 

Physicians,  will  no  physic  do  her  good  ? 

Phys.  My  lord,  your  majesty  shall  soon  perceive  : 
And  if  she  pass  this  fit,  the  worst  is  past.  40 

Tamb.  Tell  me,  how  fares  my  fair  Zenocrate  1 

Zeno.  I  fare,  my  lord,  as  other  empresses, 
That,  when  this  frail  and  transitory  flesh 
Hath  sucked  the  measure  of  that  vital  air 
That  feeds  the  body  with  his  dated  health,  45 

Wade  with  enforced  and  necessary  change. 

Tamb.  May  never  such  a  change  transform  my  love, 
In  whose  sweet  being  I  repose  my  life, 
Whose  heavenly  presence,  beautified  with  health, 
Gives  light  to  Phoebus  and  the  fixed  stars  !  50 

Whose  absence  makes  the  sun  and  moon  as  dark 
As  when,  opposed  in  one  diameter, 
Their  spheres  are  mounted  on  the  serpent's  head, 
Or  else  descended  to  his  winding  train. 

Live  still,  my  love,  and  so  conserve  my  life,  55 

Or  dying,  be  the  author  of  my  death  ! 

Zeno.  Live  still,  my  lord  !     O,  let  my  sovereign  live, 
And  sooner  let  the  fiery  element 
Dissolve  and  make  your  kingdom  in  the  sky, 
Than  this  base  earth  should  shroud  your  majesty  :  60 
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For  should  I  but  suspect  your  death  by  mine, 

The  comfort  of  my  future  happiness, 

And  hope  to  meet  your  highness  in  the  Heavens, 

Turned  to  despair,  would  break  my  wretched  breast, 

And  fury  would  confound  my  present  rest.  65 

But  let  me  die,  my  love ;  yet  let  me  die  ; 

With  love  and  patience  let  your  true  love  die  ! 

Your  grief  and  fury  hurts  my  second  life.— 

Yet  let  me  kiss  my  lord  before  I  die, 

And  let  me  die  with  kissing  of  my  lord  ;  70 

But  since  my  life  is  lengthened  yet  a  while, 

Let  me  take  leave  of  these  my  loving  sons, 

And  of  my  lords,  whose  true  nobility 

Have  merited  my  latest  memory. 

Sweet  sons,  farewell  !  In  death  resemble  me,  75 

And  in  your  lives  your  father's  excellence. 

Some  music,  and  my  fit  will  cease,  my  lord. 

[They  call  far  music. 
Tamb.  Proud  fury,  and  intolerable  fit, 
That  dares  torment  the  body  of  my  love, 
And  scourge  the  scourge  of  the  immortal  God  :  80 

Now  are  those  spheres,  where  Cupid  used  to  sit, 
Wounding  the  world  with  wonder  and  with  love, 
Sadly  supplied  with  pale  and  ghastly  death, 
Whose  darts  do  pierce  the  centre  of  my  soul. 
Her  sacred  beauty  hath  enchanted  Heaven  ;  85 

And  had  she  lived  before  the  siege  of  Troy, 
Helen  (whose  beauty  summoned  Greece  to  arms, 
And  drew  a  thousand  ships  to  Tenedos) 
Had  not  been  named  in  Homer's  Iliad ; 

Her  name  had  been  in  every  line  he  wrote.  90 

Or  had  those  wanton  poets,  for  whose  birth 
Old  Rome  was  proud,  but  gazed  a  while  on  her, 
Nor  Lesbia  nor  Corinna  had  been  named  ; 
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Zenocrate  had  been  the  argument 

Of  every  epigram  or  elegy.  95 

[The  music  sounds.    ZENOCRATE  dies. 
What !  is  she  dead  ?     Techelles,  draw  thy  sword 
And  wound  the  earth,  that  it  may  cleave  in  twain, 
And  we  descend  into  the  infernal  vaults, 
To  hale  the  Fatal  Sisters  by  the  hair, 

And  throw  them  in  the  triple  moat  of  hell,  100 

For  taking  hence  my  fair  Zenocrate. 
Casane  and  Theridamas,  to  arms  ! 
Raise  cavalieros  higher  than  the  clouds, 
And  with  the  cannon  break  the  frame  of  Heaven ; 
Batter  the  shining  palace  of  the  sun,  105 

And  shiver  all  the  starry  firmament, 
For  amorous  Jove  hath  snatched  my  love  from  hence, 
Meaning  to  make  her  stately  queen  of  Heaven. 
What  God  soever  holds  thee  in  his  arms, 
Giving  thee  nectar  and  ambrosia,  no 

Behold  me  here,  divine  Zenocrate, 
Raving,  impatient,  desperate,  and  mad, 
Breaking  my  steeled  lance,  with  which  I  burst 
The  rusty  beams  of  Janus'  temple-doors, 
Letting  out  Death  and  tyrannising  War,  1 1 5 

To  march  with  me  under  this  bloody  flag ! 
And  if  thou  pitiest  Tamburlaine  the  Great, 
Come  down  from  Heaven,  and  live  with  me  again  ! 

Ther.  Ah,  good  my  lord,  be  patient ;  she  is  dead, 
And  all  this  raging  cannot  make  her  live.  120 

If  words  might  serve,  our  voice  hath  rent  the  air ; 
If  tears,  our  eyes  have  watered  all  the  earth  ; 
If  grief,  our  murdered  hearts  have  strained  forth  blood  ; 
Nothing  prevails,  for  she  is  dead,  my  lord. 

Tamb.  "  For  she  is  dead  !"     Thy  words  do  pierce  my  soul  ! 
Ah,  sweet  Theridamas  !  say  so  no  more  ;  126 

Though  she  be  dead,  yet  let  me  think  she  lives; 
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Where'er  her  soul  be,  thou  [to  the  body]  shalt  stay  with  me, 

Embalmed  with  cassia,  ambergris,  and  myrrh, 

Not  lapt  in  lead,  but  in  a  sheet  of  gold,  1 30 

And  till  I  die  thou  shalt  not  be  interred, 

Then  in  as  rich  a  tomb  as  Mausolus. 

We  both  will  rest  and  have  one  epitaph 

Writ  in  as  many  several  languages 

As  I  have  conquered  kingdoms  with  my  sword.  135 

This  cursed  town  will  I  consume  with  fire, 

Because  this  place  bereaved  me  of  my  love : 

The  houses,  burnt,  will  look  as  if  they  mourned  ; 

And  here  will  1  set  up  her  statua, 

And  march  about  it  with  my  mourning  camp  140 

Drooping  and  pining  for  Zenocrate. 

IV. 
MARLOWE. 

THE    JEW    OF    MALTA. 

ACT  II.,  SCENE  I. 
Enter  BARABAS  with  a  light. 

Bar.  Thus,  like  the  sad  presaging  raven,  that  tolls 
The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak, 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wings ; 
Vexed  and  tormented  runs  poor  Barabas  5 

With  fatal  curses  towards  these  Christians. 
The  uncertain  pleasures  of  swift  footed  time 
Have  ta'en  their  flight,  and  left  me  in  despair ; 
And  of  my  former  riches  rests  no  more 

But  bare  remembrance,  like  a  soldier's  scar,  10 

That  has  no  further  comfort  for  his  maim. 
0  thou,  that  with  a  fiery  pillar  led'st 
The  sons  of  Israel  through  the  dismal  shades, 
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Light  Abraham's  offspring ;  and  direct  the  hand 

Of  Abigail  this  night ;  or  let  the  day  1 5 

Turn  to  eternal  darkness  after  this  ! 

No  sleep  can  fasten  on  my  watchful  eyes, 

Nor  quiet  enter  my  distempered  thoughts, 

Till  I  have  answer  of  my  Abigail. 

Enter  ABIGAIL  above. 

A  big.  Now  have  I  happily  espied  a  time  20 

To  search  the  plank  my  father  did  appoint ; 
And  here  behold,  unseen,  where  I  have  found 
The  gold,  the  pearls,  and  jewels,  which  he  hid. 

Bar.  Now  I  remember  those  old  women's  words, 
Who  in  my  wealth  would  tell  me  winter's  tales,  25 

And  speak  of  spirits  and  ghosts  that  glide  by  night 
About  the  place  where  treasure  hath  been  hid  : 
And  now  methinks  that  I  am  one  of  those : 
For  whilst  I  live,  here  lives  my  soul's  sole  hope, 
And,  when  I  die,  here  shall  my  spirit  walk.  30 

Abig.  Now  that  my  father's  fortune  were  so  good 
As  but  to  be  about  this  happy  place  ; 
JTis  not  so  happy  :  yet  when  we  parted  last, 
He  said  he  would  attend  me  in  the  morn. 
Then,  gentle  sleep,  where'er  his  body  rests,  35 

Give  charge  to  Morpheus  that  he  may  dream 
A  golden  dream,  and  of  the  sudden  wake, 
Come  and  receive  the  treasure  I  have  found. 

Bar.  Bueno  para  todos  mi  ganado  no  era  : 

As  good  go  on  as  sit  so  sadly  thus.  40 

But  stay,  what  star  shines  yonder  in  the  east  ? 
The  loadstar  of  my  life,  if  Abigail. 
Who's  there  ? 

Abig.  Who's  that  1 

Bar.  Peace,  Abigail,  'tis  I.  45 

Abig.  Then,  father,  here  receive  thy  happiness. 
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Bar.  Hast  them  't  1 

Abig.  Here,  [throws  down  the  bags]  hast  thou  't  1 
There's  more,  and  more,  and  more. 

Bar.  0  my  girl,  50 

My  gold,  my  fortune,  my  felicity ! 
Strength  to  my  soul,  death  to  mine  enemy  ! 
Welcome  the  first  beginner  of  my  bliss ! 
0  Abigail,  Abigail,  that  I  had  thee  here  too ! 
Then  my  desires  were  fully  satisfied :  55 

But  I  will  practise  thy  enlargement  thence  : 
0  girl  !  0  gold  !  0  beauty  !  0  my  bliss  !  [Hugs  the  bags. 

Abig.  Father,  it  draweth  towards  midnight  now, 
And  'bout  this  time  the  nuns  begin  to  wake ; 
To  shun  suspicion,  therefore,  let  us  part.  60 

Bar.  Farewell,  my  joy,  and  by  my  fingers  take 
A  kiss  from  him  that  sends  it  from  his  soul. 

[Exit  ABIGAIL  above. 

Now  Phcebus  ope  the  eyelids  of  the  day, 
And  for  the  raven  wake  the  morning  lark, 
That  I  may  hover  with  her  in  the  air  :  65 

Singing  o'er  these,  as  she  does  o'er  her  young. 
Hermoso  placer  de  los  dineros. 

V. 
MARLOWE. 

KING   EDWARD  THE  SECOND. 

ACT  V.,  SCENE  IV. — An  apartment  in  the  Royal  Palace. 
Enter  YOUNG  MORTIMER. 

Y.  Mor.  The  king  must  die,  or  Mortimer  goes  down ; 
The  commons  now  begin  to  pity  him  : 
Yet  he  that  is  the  cause  of  Edward's  death, 
Is  sure  to  pay  for  it  when  his  son's  of  age  ; 
And  therefore  will  I  do  it  cunningly.  5 
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This  letter,  written  by  a  friend  of  ours, 

Contains  his  death,  yet  bids  them  save  his  life.  [Heads. 

"  Edwardum  occidere  nolite  timer  e,  bonum  est — 

Fear  not  to  kill  the  king,  'tis  good  he  die." 

But  read  it  thus,  and  that's  another  sense  :  i  o 

"  Edwardum  occidere  nolite,  timere  bonum  est — 

Kill  not  the  king,  'tis  good  to  fear  the  worst." 

Unpointed  as  it  is,  thus  shall  it  go, 

That,  being  dead,  if  it  chance  to  be  found, 

Matrevis  and  the  rest  may  bear  the  blame,  1 5 

And  we  be  quit  that  caused  it  to  be  done. 

Within  this  room  is  locked  the  messenger 

That  shall  convey  it,  and  perform  the  rest : 

And  by  a  secret  token  that  he  bears, 

Shall  he  be  murdered  when  the  deed  is  done. —  20 

Lightborn,  come  forth  ! 

Enter  LIGHTBORN. 
Art  thou  so  resolute  as  thou  wast  1 

Light.  What  else,  my  lord  ?  and  far  more  resolute. 

Y.  Mor.  And  hast  thou  cast  how  to  accomplish  it  ? 

Light.  Ay,  ay,  and  none  shall  know  which  way  he  died.    25 

Y.  Mor.  But  at  his  looks,  Lightborn,  thou  wilt  relent. 

Light.  Relent !  ha,  ha  !  I  use  much  to  relent. 

Y.  Mor.  Well,  do  it  bravely,  and  be  secret. 

Light.  You  shall  not  need  to  give  instructions  ; 
'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  killed  a  man.  30 

I  learned  in  Naples  how  to  poison  flowers ; 
To  strangle  with  a  lawn  thrust  down  the  throat ; 
To  pierce  the  windpipe  with  a  needle's  point ; 
Or  whilst  one  is  asleep,  to  take  a  quill 

And  blow  a  little  powder  in  his  ears  :  35 

Or  open  his  mouth  and  pour  quicksilver  down. 
And  yet  I  have  a  braver  way  than  these. 

Y.  Mar.  What's  that  ? 
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Light.  Nay,  you   shall  pardon  me;   none   shall  know  my 
tricks. 

Y.  MOT.  I  care  not  how  it  is,  so  it  be  not  spied.  40 

Deliver  this  to  Gurney  and  Matrevis.  [Gives  letter. 

At  every  ten  mile  end  thou  hast  a  horse. 
Take  this ;  [gives  money}  away  !  and  never  see  me  more. 

Light.  No! 

Y.  Moi\  No  ;  45 

Unless  thou  bring  me  news  of  Edward's  death. 

Light.  That  will  I  quickly  do.     Farewell,  my  lord.       [Exit. 

Y.  Mor.  The  prince  I  rule,  the  queen  do  I  command, 
And  with  a  lowly  conge  to  the  ground, 

The  proudest  lords  salute  me  as  I  pass  ;  50 

I  seal,  I  cancel,  I  do  what  I  will. 
Feared  am  I  more  than  loved ; — let  me  be  feared, 
And  when  I  frown,  make  all  the  court  look  pale. 
I  view  the  prince  with  Aristarchus'  eyes, 
Whose  looks  were  as  a  breeching  to  a  boy.  55 

They  thrust  upon  me  the  protectorship, 
And  sue  to  me  for  that  that  I  desire. 
While  at  the  council-table,  grave  enough, 
And  not  unlike  a  bashful  puritan, 

First  I  complain  of  imbecility,  60 

Saying  it  is  onus  quam  gravissimum  ; 
Till  being  interrupted  by  my  friends, 
Suscepi  that  provindam  as  they  term  it ; 
And  to  conclude,  I  am  Protector  now. 

Now  is  all  sure  :  the  queen  and  Mortimer  65 

Shall  rule  the  realm,  the  king ;  and  none  rules  us. 
Mine  enemies  will  I  plague,  my  friends  advance ; 
And  what  I  list  command  who  dare  control  1 
Major  sum  quam  cui  possit  fortuna  nocere. 

And  that  this  be  the  coronation-day,  ,  70 

It  pleaseth  me  and  Isabel  the  queen.  [Trumpets  within. 

The  trumpets  sound,  I  must  go  take  my  place. 
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Enter  KING  EDWARD  III.,  QUEEN  ISABELLA,  the  ARCHBISHOP 
OF  CANTERBURY,  Champion  and  Nobles. 

A.  of  Cant.  Long  live  King  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  England  and  Lord  of  Ireland  ! 

Cham.  If  any  Christian,  Heathen,  Turk,  or  Jew,  75 

Dare  but  affirm  that  Edward's  not  true  king, 
And  will  avouch  his  saying  with  the  sword, 
I  am  the  champion  that  will  combat  him. 

Y.  Mor.  None  comes,  sound  trumpets.          [Trumpets  sound. 

K.  Edw.  III.  Champion,  here's  to  thee.  80 

[Gives  a  purse. 

Q.  Isab.  Lord  Mortimer,  now  take  him  to  your  charge. 

Enter  Soldiers,  with  KENT  prisoner. 

Y.  Mor.  What  traitor  have  we  there  with  blades  and  bills  ? 

Sol.  Edmund,  the  Earl  of  Kent. 

K.  Edw.  III.  What  hath  he  done  ? 

Sol.  'A  would  have  taken  the  king  away  perforce,  85 

As  we  were  bringing  him  to  Killing  worth. 

Y.  Mor.  Did  you  attempt  his  rescue,  Edmund  ?    Speak. 

Kent.  Mortimer,  I  did ;  he  is  our  king, 
And  thou  compell'st  this  prince  to  wear  the  crown. 

Y.  Mor.  Strike  off  his  head  !  he  shall  have  martial  law.     90 

Kent.  Strike  off  my  head  !  base  traitor,  I  defy  thee  ! 

K.  Edw.  III.  My  lord,  he  is  my  uncle,  and  shall  live. 

Y.  Mor.  My  lord,  he  is  your  enemy,  and  shall  die. 

Kent.  Stay,  villains  ! 

K.  Edw.  III.  Sweet  mother,  if  I  cannot  pardon  him,         95 
Entreat  my  Lord  Protector  for  his  life. 

Q.  Isab.  Son,  be  content ;  I  dare  not  speak  a  word. 

K.  Edw.  III.  Nor  I,  and  yet  methinks  I  should  command ; 
But,  seeing  I  cannot,  I'll  entreat  for  him — 
My  lord,  if  you  will  let  my  uncle  live,  100 

I  will  requite  it  when  I  come  to  age. 
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Y.  Mor.  'Tis  for  your  highness'  good,  and  for  the  realm's. — 

How  often  shall  I  bid  you  bear  him  hence  1 

Kent.  Art  thou  king  1  must  I  die  at  thy  command  1 

Y.  Mor.  At  our  command. — Once  more  away  with  him.    105 

Kent.  Let  me  but  stay  and  speak ;  I  will  not  go. 

Either  my  brother  or  his  son  is  king, 

And  none  of  both  them  thirst  for  Edmund's  blood : 

And  therefore,  soldiers,  whither  will  you  hale  me  1 

[Soldiers  hale  KENT  away,  to  be  beheaded. 
K.  Edw.  III.  What  safety  may  I  look  for  at  his  hands,   no 

If  that  my  uncle  shall  be  murdered  thus  ? 

Q.  Isab.   Fear  not,  sweet   boy,  I'll   guard   thee  from   thy 
foes  ; 

Had  Edmund  lived,  he  would  have  sought  thy  death. 

Come,  son,  we'll  ride  a-hunting  in  the  park. 

K.  Edw.  III.  And  shall  my  uncle  Edmund  ride  with  us  1  115 
Q.  Isab.  He  is  a  traitor ;  think  not  on  him  •  come.    [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

Enter  MATREVIS  and  GURNEY. 
Mat.  G-urney,  I  wonder  the  king  dies  not, 


Being  in  a  vault  up  to  the  knees  in  water, 

To  which  the  channels  of  the  castle  run, 

From  whence  a  damp  continually  arise th,  1 20 

That  were  enough  to  poison  any  man, 

Much  more  a  king  brought  up  so  tenderly. 

Gur.  And  so  do  I,  Matrevis  :  yesternight 
I  opened  but  the  door  to  throw  him  meat, 
And  I  was  almost  stifled  with  the  savour.  125 

Mat.  He  hath  a  body  able  to  endure 
More  than  we  can  inflict :  arid  therefore  now 
Let  us  assail  his  mind  another  while. 

Gur.  Send  for  him  out  thence,  and  I  will  anger  him. 

Mat.  But  stay,  who's  this  ?  1 30 
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Enter  LIGHTBORN. 

Light.  My  Lord  Protector  greets  you.  [Gives  letter. 

Gur.  What's  here  ?  I  know  not  how  to  construe  it. 
Mat.  Gurney,  it  was  left  unpointed  for  the  nonce  ; 
"Edwardum  occidere  nolite  timere," 

That's  his  meaning.  135 

Light.  Know  ye  this  token  ?     I  must  have  the  king. 

[Gives  token. 

Mat.  Ay,  stay  awhile,  thou  shalt  have  answer  straight. 
The  villains  sent  to  make  away  the  king.  [Aside. 

Gur.  I  thought  as  much.  [Aside. 

Mat.  And  when  the  murder's  done,  140 

See  how  he  must  be  handled  for  his  labour. 
Per  eat  iste  !     Let  him  have  the  king.  [Aside. 

What  else  1  here  is  the  key,  this  is  the  lock, 
Do  as  you  are  commanded  by  my  lord. 

Light.  I  know  what  I  must  do.     Get  you  away.  145 

Yet  be  not  far  off,  I  shall  need  your  help ; 
See  that  in  the  next  room  I  have  a  fire, 
And  get  me  a  spit,  and  let  it  be  red-hot. 
Mat.  Very  well. 

Gur.  Need  you  anything  besides1?  150 

Light.  What  else  1     A  table  and  a  feather-bed. 
Gur.  That's  all? 

Light.  Ay,  ay  ;  so,  when  I  call  you,  bring  it  in. 
Mat.  Fear  not  thou  that. 

Gur.  Here's  a  light,  to  go  into  the  dungeon.  155 

[Gives  a  light,  and  then  exit  with  MATREVIS. 
Light.  So  now. 

Must  I  about  this  gear ;  ne'er  was  there  any 
So  finely  handled  as  this  king  shall  be. 
Foh,  here's  a  place  indeed,  with  all  my  heart ! 

K.  Edw.  II.  Who's  there?  what  light  is  that?   wherefore 
com'st  thou  ?  1 60 
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Light.  To  comfort  you,  and  bring  you  joyful  news. 
K.  Edw.  II.  Small  comfort  finds  poor  Edward  in  thy  looks. 
Villain,  I  know  thou  com'st  to  murder  me. 

Light.  To  murder  you,  my  most  gracious  lord  ! 
Far  is  it  from  my  heart  to  do  you  harm.  165 

The  queen  sent  me  to  see  how  you  were  used, 
For  she  relents  at  this  your  misery  : 
And  what  eyes  can  refrain  from  shedding  tears, 
To  see  a  king  in  this  most  piteous  state  1 

K.  Edw.  II.  Weep'st  thou  already?  list  awhile  to  me.      170 
And  then  thy  heart,  were  it  as  Gurney's  is, 
Or  as  Matrevis',  hewn  from  the  Caucasus, 
Yet  will  it  melt,  ere  I  have  done  my  tale. 
This  dungeon  where  they  keep  me  is  the  sink 
Wherein  the  filth  of  all  the  castle  falls.  175 

Light.  0  villains ! 

K.  Edw.  II.  And  there  in  mire  and  puddle  have  I  stood 
This  ten  days'  space ;  and,  lest  that  I  should  sleep, 
One  plays  continually  upon  a  drum. 

They  give  me  bread  and  water,  being  a  king ;  180 

So  that,  for  want  of  sleep  and  sustenance, 
My  mind's  distempered,  and  my  body's  numbed, 
And  whether  I  have  limbs  or  no  I  know  not. 
0,  would  my  blood  dropped  out  from  every  vein, 
As  doth  this  water  from  my  tattered  robes.  185 

Tell  Isabel,  the  queen,  I  looked  not  thus, 
When  for  her  sake  I  ran  at  tilt  in  France, 
And  there  unhorsed  the  Duke  of  Cleremont. 

Light.  0  speak  no  more,  my  lord !  this  breaks  my  heart. 
Lie  on  this  bed,  and  rest  yourself  awhile.  190 

K.  Edw.  II.  These  looks  of  thine  can  harbour  nought  but 

death : 

I  see  my  tragedy  written  in  thy  brows. 
Yet  stay  ;  awhile  forbear  thy  bloody  hand, 
Arid  let  me  see  the  stroke  before  it  comes, 
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That  even  then  when  I  shall  lose  my  life,  195 

My  mind  may  be  more  steadfast  on  my  God. 

Light.  What  means  your  highness  to  mistrust  me  thus  1 
K.  Edw.  II.  What  mean'st  thou  to  dissemble  with  me  thus  1 
Light.  These  hands  were  never  stained  with  innocent  blood, 

Nor  shall  they  now  be  tainted  with  a  king's.  200 

K.  Edw.  II.  Forgive  my  thought  for  having  such  a  thought. 

One  jewel  have  I  left;  receive  thou  this.  [Giving  jewel. 

Still  fear  I,  and  I  know  not  what's  the  cause, 

But  every  joint  shakes  as  I  give  it  thee. 

O,  if  thou  harbourest  murder  in  thy  heart,  205 

Let  this  gift  change  thy  mind,  and  save  thy  soul. 

Know  that  I  am  a  king :  0,  at  that  name 

I  feel  a  hell  of  grief !  where  is  my  crown  1 

Gone,  gone  !  and  do  I  still  remain  alive  1 

Light.  You're  overwatched,  my  lord  ;  lie  down  and  rest.  210 
K.  Edw.  II.  But  that  grief  keeps  me  waking,  I  should  sleep  ; 

For  not  these  ten  days  have  these  eyelids  closed. 

Now  as  I  speak  they  fall,  and  yet  with  fear 

Open  again.     0  wherefore  sitt'st  thou  here  1 

Light.  If  you  mistrust  me,  I'll  begone,  my  lord.  215 

K.  Edw.  II.  No,  no,  for  if  thou  mean'st  to  murder  me, 

Thou  wilt  return  again,  and  therefore  stay.  [Sleep*. 

Light.  He  sleeps. 

K.  Edw.  II.  [waking].  0  let  me  not  die  yet !  0  stay  a  while! 
Light.  How  now,  my  lord?  220 

K.  Edw.  II.  Something  still  buzzeth  in  my  ears, 

And  tells  me  if  I  sleep  I  never  wake ; 

This  fear  is  that  which  makes  me  tremble  thus. 

And  therefore  tell  me,  wherefore  art  thou  come  1 

Light.  To  rid  thee  of  thy  life. — Matrevis,  come  !  225 

Enter  MATREVIS  and  GURNEY. 
A'.  Edw.  II.  I  am  too  weak  and  feeble  to  resist  :— 
Assist  me,  sweet  God,  and  receive  my  soul ! 
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Light.  Run  for  the  table. 

K.  Edw.  II.  O  spare  me,  or  despatch  me  in  a  trice. 

[MATREVIS  brings  in  a  table. 

Light.  So,  lay  the  table  down,  and  stamp  on  it.  230 

But  not  too  hard,  lest  that  you  bruise  his  body. 

[KiNG  EDWARD  II.  is  murdered. 
Mat.  I  fear  me  that  this  cry  will  raise  the  town, 
And  therefore,  let  us  take  horse  and  away. 
Light.  Tell  me,  sirs,  was  it  not  bravely  done  1 
Gur.  Excellent  well :  take  this  for  thy  reward.  235 

[G-URNEY  stabs  LIGHTBORN,  who  dies. 
Come,  let  us  cast  the  body  in  the  moat, 
And  bear  the  king's  to  Mortimer  our  lord : 
Away  !  [Exeunt  with  the  bodies. 

SCENE  VI. — The  Palace. 
Enter  YOUNG  MORTIMER  and  MATREVIS. 

Y.  Mor.  Is't  done,  Matrevis,  and  the  murderer  dead  ? 

Mat.  Ay,  my  good  lord  ;  I  would  it  were  undone  !  240 

Y.  Mor.  Matrevis,  if  thou  now  growest  penitent 
I'll  be  thy  ghostly  father ;  therefore  choose, 
Whether  thou  wilt  be  secret  in  this, 
Or  else  die  by  the  hand  of  Mortimer. 

Mat.  Gkirney,  my  lord,  is  fled,  and  will,  I  fear  245 

Betray  us  both,  therefore  let  me  fly. 

Y.  Mor.  Fly  to  the  savages  ! 

Mat.  I  humbly  thank  your  honour.  [Exit. 

Y.  Mor.  As  for  myself,  I  stand  as  Jove's  huge  tree, 
And  others  are  but  shrubs  compared  to  me.  250 

All  tremble  at  my  name,  and  I  fear  none  ; 
Let's  see  who  dare  impeach  me  for  his  death  ! 

Enter  QUEEN  ISABELLA. 

Q.  Isab.  Ah,  Mortimer,  the  king  my  son  hath  news 
His  father's  dead,  and  we  have  murdered  him  ! 
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Y.  Mor.  What  if  he  have  1  the  king  is  yet  a  child.  255 

Q.  Isab.  Ay,  but  he  tears  his  hair,  and  wrings  his  hands, 

And  vows  to  be  revenged  upon  us  both. 

Into  the  council-chamber  he  is  gone 

To  crave  the  aid  and  succour  of  his  peers. 

Ay  me  !  see  where  he  comes,  and  they  with  him  :  260 

Now,  Mortimer,  begins  our  tragedy. 

Enter  KING  EDWARD  III.,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

1st  Lord.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  know  that  you  are  a  king. 
K.  Edw.  III.  Villain  !— 

Y.  Mor.  Ho,  now,  my  lord  ! 

K.  Edw.  III.  Think  not  that  I  am  frighted  with  thy  words  ! 
My  father's  murdered  through  thy  treachery  ;  266 

And  thou  shalt  die,  and  on  his  mournful  hearse 
Thy  hateful  and  accursed  head  shall  lie, 
To  witness  to  the  world,  that  by  thy  means 
His  kingly  body  was  too  soon  interred.  270 

Q.  Isab.  Weep  not,  sweet  son  ! 

K.  Edw.  III.  Forbid  me  not  to  weep  ;  he  was  my  father  ; 
And,  had  you  loved  him  half  so  well  as  I, 
You  could  not  bear  his  death  thus  patiently. 
But  you,  I  fear,  conspired  with  Mortimer.  275 

1st  Lord.  Why  speak  you  not  unto  my  lord  the  king  ? 

Y.  Mw\  Because  I  think  it  scorn  to  be  accused. 
Who  is  the  man  dares  say  I  murdered  him  1 

K.  Edw.  III.  Traitor  !  in  me  my  loving  father  speaks, 
And  plainly  saith,  'twas  thou  that  murder'dst  him.  280 

Y.  Mor.  But  has  your  grace  no  other  proof  than  this  ? 

K.  Edw.  III.  Yes,  if  this  be  the  hand  of  Mortimer. 

[Shewing  letter. 

Y.  Mor.  False  Grurney  hath  betrayed  me  and  himself. 

[Aside. 

Q.  Isab.  I  feared  as  much  ;  murder  cannot  be  hid.      [Aside. 

Y.  Mor.  It  is  my  hand  ;  what  gather  you  by  this?  285 
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K.  Edw.  III.  That  thither  thou  didst  send  a  murderer. 
Y.  Mor.  What  murderer  1     Bring  forth  the  man  I  sent. 
K.  Edw.  II L  Ah,  Mortimer,  thou  kriowest  that  he  is  slain ; 
And  so  shalt  thou  be  too.    Why  stays  he  here  ? 
Bring  him  unto  a  hurdle,  drag  him  forth  ;  290 

Hang  him,  I  say,  and  set  his  quarters  up ; 
But  bring  his  head  back  presently  to  me  : 

Q.  Isab.  For  my  sake,  sweet  son,  pity  Mortimer. 
Y.  Mor.  Madam,  entreat  not ;  I  will  rather  die, 
Than  sue  for  life  unto  a  paltry  boy.  295 

K.  Edw.  III.  Hence  with  the  traitor  !  with  the  murderer  ! 
Y.  Mor.  Base  Fortune,  now  I  see  that  in  thy  wheel 
There  is  a  point,  to  which  when  men  aspire, 
They  tumble  headlong  down  :  that  point  I  touched, 
And,  seeing  there  was  no  place  to  mount  up  higher,  300 

Why  should  I  grieve  at  my  declining  fall  1 — 
Farewell,  fair  queen ;  weep  not  for  Mortimer, 
That  scorns  the  world,  and,  as  a  traveller, 
G-oes  to  discover  countries  yet  unknown. 

K.  Edw.  III.  What !  suffer  you  the  traitor  to  delay  1      305 
[Young   MORTIMER  is   taken   away  by   1st   Lord   and 

Attendants. 

Q.  Isab.  As  thou  receivedest  thy  life  from  me, 
Spill  not  the  blood  of  gentle  Mortimer  ! 

K.  Edw.  III.  This  argues  that  you  spilt  my  father's  blood, 

would  you  not  entreat  for  Mortimer. 

Q.  Isab.  I  spill  his  blood?  no.  310 

K.  Edw.  III.  Ay,  madam,  you  ;  for  so  the  rumour  runs. 
Q.  Isab.  That  rumour  is  untrue  ;  for  loving  thee, 
[s  this  report  raised  on  poor  Isabel. 
K.  Edw.  III.  I  do  not  think  her  so  unnatural. 
2nd  Lord.  My  lord,  I  fear  me  it  will  prove  too  true.         315 
K.  Edw.  III.  Mother,  you  are  suspected  for  his  death, 
Vnd  therefore  we  commit  you  to  the  Tower 
Till  farther  trial  may  be  made  thereof  ; 

4—2 
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If  you  be  guilty,  though  I  be  your  son, 

Think  not  to  find  me  slack  or  pitiful.  320 

Q.  Isab.  Nay,  to  my  death,  for  too  long  have  I  lived, 
Whenas  my  son  thinks  to  abridge  my  days. 

K.  Edw.  III.  Away  with  her  !  her  words  enforce  these  tears, 
And  I  shall  pity  her  if  she  speak  again. 

Q.  Isab.  Shall  I  not  mourn  for  my  beloved  lord,  325 

And  with  the  rest  accompany  him  to  his  grave  ? 

2nd  Lord.  Thus,  madam,  'tis  the  king's  will  you  shall  hence. 

Q.  Isab.  He  hath  forgotten  me ;  stay,  I  am  his  mother. 

2nd  Lard.  That  boots  not ;  therefore,  gentle  madam,  go. 

Q.  Isab.  Then  come,  sweet  death,  and  rid  me  of  this  grief. 

[Exit. 

He-enter  1st  Lord,  with  the  head  of  YOUNG  MORTIMER. 

1st  Lard.  My  lord,  here  is  the  head  of  Mortimer. 

K.  Echo.  III.  Go  fetch  my  father's  hearse,  where  it  shall  lie ; 
And  bring  my  funeral  robes.  [Exeunt  Attendants. 

Accursed  head, 

Could  I  have  ruled  thee  then,  as  I  do  now, 
Thou  had'st  not  hatched  this  monstrous  treachery  !  335 

Here  comes  the  hearse  ;  help  me  to  mourn,  my  lords. 


Re-enter  Attendants  with  the  hearse  and  funeral  re 

Sweet  father,  here  unto  thy  murdered  ghost 

I  offer  up  this  wicked  traitor's  head  ; 

And  let  these  tears,  distilling  from  mine  eyes,  339 

Be  witness  of  my  grief  and  innocency.  [Exeunt. 
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VI. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

A  PLEA  FOR  LOVE. 
(From  Love's  Labour's  Lost. ) 

Biron.  Have  at  you,  then,  affection's  men  at  arms  ! 
Consider  what  you  first  did  swear  unto, 
To  fast,  to  study,  and  to  see  no  woman ; 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast  ?  your  stomachs  are  too  young ;  5 

And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 
And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords, 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book, 
Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look  ? 
For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you,  i  o 

Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence, 
Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  ? 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  Academes, 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire.  1 5 

Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries  ; 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 

Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face,  20 

You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes 
And  study,  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow ; 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world, 
Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye  1 

Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself,  25 

And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is, 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes, 
Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ? 
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0  we  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords, 

And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books  :  30 

For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you, 

In  leaden  contemplation,  have  found  out 

Such  fiery  numbers  as  the  prompting  eyes 

Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enrich'd  you  with  1 

Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain  ;  35 

And  therefore,  finding  barren  practisers, 

Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil : 

But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes, 

Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain  ; 

But,  with  the  motion  of  all  elements,  40 

Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power, 

And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 

Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye  ; 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind ;  45 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound, 

When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopp'd  : 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft,  and  sensible, 

Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails : 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste  :  50 

For  valour,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules, 

Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  1 

Subtle  as  Sphinx ;  as  sweet  and  musical 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair  ; 

And,  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods  55 

Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 

Until  his  ink  were  temper'd  with  Love's  sighs : 

0,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears, 

And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility.  60 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 

They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire; 

They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  Academes, 
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That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world, 

Else  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent,  65 

Then  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear  ; 

Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools. 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love  ; 

Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men  ; 

Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these  women  ;  70 

Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men ; 

Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths,  to  find  ourselves, 

Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oaths  : 

It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn  ; 

For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law,  75 

And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity  ? 

King.  Saint  Cupid,  then  !  and,  soldiers,  to  the  field  ! 


VII. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

BEATRICE    AND    BENEDICK. 

(From  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.} 

ACT  II.    SCENE  III. — LEONATO'S 

Enter  BENEDICK  and  a  Boy. 

Bene.  Boy! 

Boy.  Signior  1 

Bene.  In   my  chamber- window  lies  a  book ;   bring   it 
hither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 

Boy.  I  am  here  already,  sir.  5 

Bene.  I  know  that :  but  I  would  have  thee  hence,  and 
here  again.  [Exit  Boy.]  I  do  much  wonder,  that  one 
man,  seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he 
dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love,  will,  after  he  hath 
laughed  at  such  shallow  follies  in  others,  become  the  TO 
argument  of  his  own  scorn  by  falling  in  love :  and  such 
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a  man  is  Claudio.  I  have  known,  when  there  was  no 
music  with  him  but  the  drum  and  the  fife  ;  and  now  had 
he  rather  hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe :  I  have  known, 
when  he  would  have  walked  ten  mile  afoot  to  see  a  good  15 
armour ;  and  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving  the 
fashion  of  a  new  doublet.  He  was  wont  to  speak  plain, 
and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man,  and  a  soldier ;  and 
now  is  he  turned  orthography ;  his  words  are  a  very 
fantastical  banquet — just  so  many  strange  dishes.  May  20 
I  be  so  converted,  and  see  with  these  eyes  ?  I  cannot 
tell ;  I  think  not  :  I  will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may 
transform  me  to  an  oyster ;  but  I'll  take  my  oath  on  it, 
till  he  have  made  an  oyster  of  me,  he  shall  never  make 
me  such  a  fool.  One  woman  is  fair :  yet  I  am  well ;  2  5 
another  is  wise  ;  yet  I  am  well ;  another  virtuous ;  yet 
I  am  well :  but  till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one 
woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace.  Rich  she  shall  be, 
that's  certain  ;  wise,  or  I'll  none ;  virtuous,  or  I'll  never 
cheapen  her ;  fair,  or  I'll  never  look  on  her ;  mild,  or  30 
come  not  near  me ;  noble,  or  not  I  for  an  angel ;  of  good 
discourse,  an  excellent  musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of 
what  colour  it  please  God.  Ha  !  the  prince  and  monsieur 
Love  !  I  will  hide  me  in  the  arbour.  [Withdraws. 

Enter  DON  PEDRO,  LEONATO,  and  CLAUDIO,  followed  by 
BALTHAZAR  and  Musicians. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music  ?  35 

Claud.  Yea,  my  good  lord.     How  still  the  evening  is, 
As  hush'd  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony  ! 

D.  Pedro.  See  you  where  Benedick  hath  hid  himself  ? 

Claud.  0,  very  well,  my  lord :  the  music  ended, 
We'll  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  pennyworth.  40 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  Balthazar,  we'll  hear  that  song  again. 

Ealth.  O,  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 
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D.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency, 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection.  45 

I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Ealth.  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will  sing ; 
Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy,  yet  he  woos, 
Yet  will  he  swear,  he  loves. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come ;  50 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Balth.  Note  this  before  my  notes, 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 

D.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks ; 
Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing.  [Music.  55 

Bene.  Now,  divine  air  !  now  is  his  soul  ravished !  Is 
it  not  strange,  that  sheeps'  guts  should  hale  souls  out  of 
men's  bodies  1  Well,  a  horn  for  my  money,  when  all's 
done. 

BALTHAZAR  sings  : 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more,  60 

Men  were  deceivers  ever  ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore  ; 
To  one  thing  constant  never  : 
Then  sigh  not  so, 

But  let  them  go,  65 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny  ; 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 


no  moi'e  ditties,  sing  no  mo 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy  ;  70 

The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so, 
Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  etc. 
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D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  good  song. 

Ealth.  And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord.  75 

D.  Pedro.  Ha  ?  no,  no,  faith ;  thou  singest  well  enough 
for  a  shift. 

Bene.  [Aside]  An  he  had  been  a  dog  that  should  have 
howled  thus,  they  would  have  hanged  him  ;  and  I  pray 
God,  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief  !     I  had  as  lief  have     80 
heard   the  night -raven,    come  what  plague  could  have 
come  after  it. 

D.  Pedro.  [To  CLAUDIO]  Yea,  marry. — Dost  thou  hear, 
Balthazar  1     I  pray  thee,  get  us  some  excellent  music  ; 
for  to-morrow  night  we  would  have  it  at  the  lady  Hero's     85 
chamber- window. 

Balth.  The  best  I  can,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Do  so  :  farewell.        [Exeunt  BALTHAZAR  and 
Musicians.]    Come  hither,  Leonato  :  what  was  it  you  told 
me  of  to-day, — that  your  niece  Beatrice  was  in  love  with     90 
Signior  Benedick  1 

Claud.  0,  ay.  [Aside  to  PEDRO]  Stalk  on,  stalk  on; 
the  fowl  sits.  [Aloutl]  I  did  never  think  that  lady 
would  have  loved  any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither ;  but  most  wonderful,  that  she     95 
should  so  dote  on  Signior  Benedick,  whom  she  hath  in  all 
outward  behaviours  seemed  ever  to  abhor. 

Bene.  [Aside]  Is  't  possible1?  Sits  the  wind  in  that 
corner  ? 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  i  oo 
of  it :  but  that  she  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection, — 
it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought. 

D.  Pedro.  May  be  she  doth  but  counterfeit. 

Claud.  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Leon.  O  God  !  counterfeit !     There  was  never  counter-   105 
feit  of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of  passion  as  she 
discovers  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion  shows  she  ? 
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Claud.  [Aside]  Bait  the  hook  well ;  this  fish  will  bite. 

Leon.  What  effects,  my  lord?     She  will  sit  you.     [To  no 
CLAUDIO]  You  heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How  now,  I  pray  you  1  You  amaze  me  :  I 
would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  invincible  against 
all  assaults  of  affection.  1 1 5 

Leon.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord ;  especially 
against  Benedick. 

Bene.  [Aside]  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the 
white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it :  knavery  cannot,  sure, 
hide  himself  in  such  reverence.  120 

Claud.  [Aside]  He  hath  ta'en  the  infection :  hold  it  up. 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection  known  to 
Benedick  1 

Leon.  No ;  and  swears  she  never  will  :  that's  her 
torment.  125 

Claud.  Tis  true,  indeed ;  so  your  daughter  says : 
"  Shall  I,"  says  she,  "  that  have  so  oft  encountered  him 
with  scorn,  write  to  him  that  I  love  him  T 

Leon.  This  says  she  now  when  she  is  beginning  to  write 
to  him  ;  for  she'll  be  up  twenty  times  a  night ;  and  there   1 30 
will  she  sit  in  her  smock,  till  she  have  writ  a  sheet  of 
paper  : — my  daughter  tells  us  all. 

Claud,  That. 

Leon.  O,  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  halfpence  ; 
railed  at  herself,  that  she  should  be  so  immodest  to  write  135 
to  one  that  she  knew  would  flout  her  :  "  I  measure  him," 
says  she,  "  by  my  own  spirit ;  for  I  should  flout  him,  if 
he  writ  to  me ;  yea,  though  I  love  him,  I  should." 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls,  weeps,  sobs, 
beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair,  prays,  curses ; — "O  sweet  140 
Benedick  !     God  give  me  patience  !" 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed  :  my  daughter  says  so  :  and  the 
ecstasy  hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that  my  daughter  is 
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sometimes  af  eard  she  will  do  a  desperate  outrage  to  herself : 

it  is  very  true.  145 

D.  Pedro.  It  were  good,  that  Benedick  knew  of  it  by 
some  other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it. 

Claud.  To  what  end  1  he  would  but  make  a  sport  of  it, 
and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

D.  Pedro.  An  he  should,  it  were  an  alms  to  hang  him.   150 
She's  an  excellent  sweet  lady ;  and,  out  of  all  suspicion, 
she  is  virtuous. 

Claud.  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  In  everything,  but  in  loving  Benedick. 

Leon.  0  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood  combating  in  so  155 
tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to  one,  that  blood  hath 
the  victory.     I  am  sorry  for  her,  as  I  have  just  cause, 
being  her  uncle  and  her  guardian. 

D.  Pedro.  I  would  she  had  bestowed  this  dotage  on  me : 
I  would  have  daffed  all  other  respects,  and  made  her  half  160 
myself.     I  pray  you,  tell  Benedick  of  it,  and  hear  what 
a'  will  say. 

Leon.  Were  it  good,  think  you  1 

Claud.  Hero  thinks  surely  she  will  die  ;  for  she  says  she 
will  die  if  he  love  her  not;  and  she  will  die,  ere  she  make  165 
her  love  known ;  and  she  will  die,  if  he  woo  her,  rather 
than  she  will  bate  one  breath  of  her  accustomed  crossness. 

D.  Pedro.  She  doth  well :  if  she  should  make  tender  of 
her  love,  'tis  very  possible  he'll  scorn  it ;  for  the  man,  as 
you  know  all,  hath  a  contemptible  spirit.  1 70 

Claud.  He  is  a  very  proper  man. 

D.  Pedro.  He  hath  indeed  a  good  outward  happiness. 

Claud.  'Fore  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  He  doth  indeed  show  some  sparks  that  are 
like  wit.  175 

Leon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant. 

D.  Pedro.  As  Hector,  I  assure  you  :  and  in  the 
managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  is  wise ;  for  either 
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he  avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or  undertakes  them 
with  a  most  Christian-like  fear.  180 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  a'  must  necessarily  keep  peace : 
if  he  break  the  peace  he  ought  to  enter  into  a  quarrel 
with  fear  and  trembling. 

D.  Pedro.  And  so  will  he  do ;  for  the  man  doth  fear 
God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him  by  some  large  jests  185 
he  will  make.     Well,  I  am  sorry  for  your  niece.     Shall 
we  go  seek  Benedick,  and  tell  him  of  her  love  ? 

Claud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord  :  let  her  wear  it  out 
with  good  counsel. 

Leon.  Nay,  that's  impossible  :  she  may  wear  her  heart  190 
out  first. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  we  will  hear  further  of  it  by  your 
daughter  :  let  it  cool  the  while.  I  love  Benedick  well ; 
and  I  could  wish  he  would  modestly  examine  himself, 
to  see  how  much  he  is  unworthy  so  good  a  lady.  195 

Leon.  My  lord,  will  you  walk  1  dinner  is  ready. 

Claud.  [Aside]  If  he  do  not  dote  on  her  upon  this,  I 
will  never  trust  my  expectation. 

D.  Pedro.  [Aside]  Let  there  be  the  same  net  spread  for 
her;  and  that  must  your  daughter  and  her  gentlewomen  200 
carry.  The  sport  will  be,  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion 
of  another's  dotage,  and  no  such  matter :  that's  the  scene 
that  I  would  see,  which  will  be  merely  a  dumb  show. 
Let  us  send  her  to  call  him  in  to  dinner. 

[Exeunt  DoNf  PEDRO,  CLAUDIO,  and  LEONATO. 

Bene.  [Advancing  from  the  arbour]  This  can  be  no  trick  :  205 
the  conference  was  sadly  borne.     They  have  the  truth  of 
this  from  Hero.     They  seem  to  pity  the  lady :  it  seems, 
her  affections  have  their  full  bent.     Love  me?  why,  it 
must  be  requited.     I  hear  how  I  am  censured  :  they  say 
I  will  bear  myself  proudly,  if  I  perceive  the  love  come  210 
from  her  :  they  say,  too,  that  she  will  rather  die  than  give 
any  sign  of  affection. — I  did  never  think  to  marry. — I 
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must  not  seem  proud. — Happy  are  they  that  hear  their 
detractions,  and  can  put  them  to  mending.  They  say  the 
lady  is  fair — 'tis  a  truth,  I  can  bear  them  witness  ;  and  2 1 5 
virtuous, — 'tis  so,  I  cannot  reprove  it ;  and  wise,  but  for 
loving  me  :  by  my  troth,  it  is  no  addition  to  her  wit ;  nor 
no  great  argument  of  her  folly, — for  I  will  be  horribly  in 
love  with  her.  I  may  chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and 
remnants  of  wit  broken  on  me,  because  I  have  railed  so  220 
long  against  marriage :  but  doth  not  the  appetite  alter  ? 
A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth,  that  he  cannot  endure 
in  his  age.  Shall  quips  and  sentences  and  these  paper 
bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his 
humour'?  No;  the  world  must  be  peopled.  When  I  said  225 
I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till 
I  were  married. — Here  comes  Beatrice.  By  this  day,  she's 
a  fair  lady  :  I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her. 

Enter  BEATRICE. 

Beat.  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come  in  to 
dinner.  230 

Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains. 

Beat.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks,  than  you 
take  pains  to  thank  me  :  if  it  had  been  painful,  I  would 
not  have  come. 

Bene.  You  take  pleasure,  then,  in  the  message  ?  235 

Beat.  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon  a  knife's 
point,  and  choke  a  daw  withal. — You  have  no  stomach, 
signior  !  fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Bene.  Ha !  "  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come  in 
to  dinner," — there's  a  double  meaning  in  that.  "  I  took  no  240 
more  pains  f oi'  those  thanks,  than  you  took  pains  to  thank  me" 
— that's  as  much  as  to  say,  Any  pains  that  I  take  for  you 
are  as  easy  as  thanks. — If  I  do  not  take  pity  of  her,  I  am 
a  villain  :  if  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a  Jew ;  I  will  go  get 
her  picture.  [Exit.  245 
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ACT  III.     SCENE  I.— LEG-NATO'S  orchard 

Enter  HERO,  MARGARET,  and  URSULA. 

Hero.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  to  the  parlour  ; 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing  with  the  prince  and  Glaudio ; 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse  250 

Is  all  of  her  :  say  that  thou  overheard'st  us  ; 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter  ;  like  favourites 

Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride  255 

Against  that  power  that  bred  it :  there  will  she  hide  her, 
To  listen  our  propose.     This  is  thy  office  ; 
Bear  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 

Marg.  I'll  make  her  come,  I  warrant  you,  presently.     [Exit. 

Hero.  Now,  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come,  260 

As  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down, 
Our  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick. 
When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit : 
My  talk  with  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick  265 

Is  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice.     Of  this  matter 
Is  little  crafty  Cupid's  arrow  made, 
That  only  wounds  by  hearsay. 

Enter  BEATRICE,  behind. 

Now,  begin ; 

For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
Close  by  the  ground  to  hear  our  conference. 

Urs.  The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait : 
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So  angle  we  for  Beatrice ;  who  even  now 

Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture.  275 

Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 

Hero.  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose  nothing 
Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it. 

[Approaching  the  bower. 
No  truly,  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdainful ; 

I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild  280 

As  haggards  of  the  rock. 

Urs.  But  are  you  sure 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely  1 

Hero.  So  says  the  prince  and  my  new-trothed  lord. 

Urs.  And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it,  madam  ? 

Hero.  They  did  entreat  me  to  acquaint  her  of  it.  285 

But  I  persuaded  them,  if  they  loved  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection, 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

Urs.  Why  did  you  so  1     Doth  not  the  gentleman 
Deserve  as  full  as  fortunate  a  bed  290 

As  even  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon  1 

Hero.  O  god  of  love  !     I  know  he  doth  deserve 
As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man  ; 
But  Nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice ;  295 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Misprising  what  they  look  on  ;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak  ;  she  cannot  love, 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection  300 

She  is  so  self -endeared. 

Urs.  Sure,  I  think  so  ; 

And  therefore  certainly  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  at  it. 

Hero.  Why  you  speak  truth.     I  never  yet  saw  man, 
How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  featured,  305 
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But  she  would  spell  him  backward  ;  if  fair- faced, 

She  would  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister ; 

If  black,  why,  Nature  drawing  of  an  antique, 

Made  a  foul  blot ;  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed ; 

If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut ;  310 

If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds  ; 

If  silent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 

So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out ; 

And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 

Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth.  315 

Urs.  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable. 

Hero.  No,  not  to  be  so  odd,  and  from  all  fashions, 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable  : 
But  who  dare  tell  her  so  1     If  I  should  speak, 
She  would  mock  me  into  air  ;  0,  she  would  laugh  at  me     320 
Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit. 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  cover'd  fire, 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly  ; 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks, 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling.  325 

Urs.  Yet  tell  her  of  it :  hear  what  she  will  say. 

Hero.  No  ;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion. 
And,  truly,  I'll  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  stain  my  cousin  with  ;  one  doth  not  know  330 

How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Urs.  0,  do  not  do  your  cousin  such  a  wrong  ! 
She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true  judgment,— 
Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit 

As  she  is  prized  to  have, — as  to  refuse  335 

So  rare  a  gentleman  as  Signior  Benedick. 

Hero.  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, 
Always  excepted  my  dear  Claudio. 

Urs.  I  pray  you  be  not  angry  with  me,  madam, 
Speaking  my  fancy  ;  Signior  Benedick,  340 
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For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument  and  valour, 
Goes  foremost  in  report  through  Italy. 

Hero.  Indeed  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name. 
Urs.  His  excellence  did  earn  it,  ere  he  had  it. 
When  are  you  married  madam?  345 

Hero.  Why,  every  day,  to-morrow.     Come,  go  in  : 
I'll  show  thee  some  attires ;  and  have  thy  counsel 
Which  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to-morrow. 

Urs.  She's  limed,    I  warrant  you ;    we   have   caught   her, 

madam. 

Hero.  If  it  prove  so,  then  loving  goes  by  haps  ;  350 

Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 

[Exeunt  HERO  and  URSULA. 
Beat.  [Coming  forward]  What  fire  is  in  mine  ears  ?     Can  this 

be  true  1 

Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  ? 
Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu  ! 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such.  355 

And  Benedick,  love  on ;  I  will  requite  thee, 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand  : 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 

To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band ; 

For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I  360 

Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.—  A  Street, 

Enter  DOGBERRY  and  VERGES,  with  the  Watch. 

Dogb.  Are  you  good  men  and  true  1 

Verg.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer 
salvation,  body  and  soul. 

Dogb.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good  for  them,  365 
if  they  should  have  any  allegiance  in  them,  being  chosen 
for  the  prince's  watch. 

Verg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neighbour  Dogberry. 
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Dogb.  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desartless  man  to 
be  constable?  37° 

1st  Watch.  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  George  Seacoal ;  for 
they  can  write  and  read. 

Dogb.    Come   hither,    neighbour    Seacoal.      God   hath 
blessed  you  with  a  good  name :   to  be  a  well-favoured 
man  is  the  gift  of  fortune;  but  to  write  and  read  comes  375 
by  nature. 

2nd  Watch.  Both  which,  master  constable, — 
Dogb.  You  have  :  I  knew  it  would  be  your  answer. 
Well,  for  your  favour,  sir,  why,  give  God  thanks,  and 
make  no  boast  of  it ;  and  for  your  writing  and  reading,  380 
let  that  appear  when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity. 
You  are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  fit 
man  for  the  constable  of  the  watch ;  therefore  bear  you 
the  lantern.    This  is  your  charge  : — you  shall  comprehend 
all  vagrom  men ;  you  are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the  385 
prince's  name. 

2nd  Watch.  How  if  a'  will  not  stand  ? 

Dogb.  Why,  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him  go  ; 
and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together,  and 
thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave.  390 

Verg.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden,  he  is 
none  of  the  prince's  subjects. 

Dogb.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none  but  the 
prince's  subjects. — You  shall  also  make  no  noise  in  the 
streets;  for,  for  the  watch  to  babble  and  talk,  is  most  395 
tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured. 

2nd  Watch,  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk :  we  know 
what  belongs  to  a  watch. 

Dogb.  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most  quiet 
watchman ;  for  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should  offend  :  400 
only  have  a  care  that  your  bills  be  not  stolen. — Well,  you 
are  to  call  at  all  the  ale-houses,  and  bid  those  that  are 
drunk  get  them  to  bed. 

5—2 
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Watch.  How  if  they  will  not  ? 

Dogb.  Why,  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  are  sober  :  405 
if  they  make  you  not  then  the  better  answer,  you  may 
say  they  are  not  the  men  you  took  them  for. 

Watch.  Well,  sir. 

Dogb.  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him,  by 
virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man ;  and,  for  such  410 
kind  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them, 
why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty. 

'2nd  Watch.  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief,  shall  we  not 
lay  hands  on  him  1 

Dogb.  Truly,  by  your  office,  you  may  ;  but  I  think  they  4 1 5 
that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled :  the  most  peaceable  way 
for  you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief,  is,  to  let  him  show  himself 
what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your  company. 

Verg.  You  have  been  always  called  a  merciful  man, 
partner.  420 

Dogb.  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will; 
much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him. 

Verg.  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you  must 
call  to  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it. 

2nd  Watch.  How  if  the  nurse  be  asleep  and  will  not  425 
hear  us  ? 

Dogb.  Why,  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the  child 
wake  her  with  crying ;  for  the  ewe  that  will  not  hear 
her  lamb  when  it  baes,  will  never  answer  a  calf  when  he 
bleats.  430 

Verg.  'Tis  very  true. 

Dogb.  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge. — You,  constable, 
are  to  present  the  prince's  own  person :  if  you  meet  the 
prince  in  the  night,  you  may  stay  him. 

Verg.  Nay,  by  Jr  lady,  that,  I  think,  a'  cannot.  435 

Dogb.  Five  shillings  to  one  on'  t,  with  any  man  that 
knows  the  statues,  he  may  stay  him  :  marry,  not  without 
the  prince  be  willing;  for,  indeed,  the  watch  ought  to 
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offend  no  man ;  and  it  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against 
his  will.  44° 

Verg.  By  'r  lady,  I  think  it  be  so. 

Dogb.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  masters,  good -night:  an' 
there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me  :  keep 
your  fellows'  counsels  and  your  own ;  and  good-night. — 
Come,  neighbour.  445 

2nd  Watch.  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge :  let  us 
go  sit  here  upon  the  church -bench  till  two,  and  then  all 
to  bed. 

Dogb.  One  word  more,  honest  neighbours.    I  pray  you, 
watch  about  Signior  Leonato's  door;   for  the  wedding  450 
being  there  to-morrow,  there  is  a  great  coil  to-night. 
Adieu  :  be  vigitant,  I  beseech  you. 

[Exeunt  DOGBERRY  and  VERGES. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  IV. 


iBene.  Soft  and  fair,  friar. — Which  is  Beatrice  1 
Beat.  [Unmasking]  I  answer  to  that  name.     What  is  your 
will! 
Bene.  Do  not  you  love  me  1  455 

Beat.  Why,  no  ;  no  more  than  reason. 
Bene.  Why,  then,  your  uncle,  and  the  prince,  and  Claudio 
Have  been  deceived  ;  for  they  swore  you  did. 
Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me  1 

Bene.  Troth,  no ;  no  more  than  reason.  460 

Beat.  Why,  then,  my  cousin,  Margaret,  and  Ursula, 
Are  much  deceiv'd  ;  for  they  did  swear  you  did. 
Bene.  They  swore  that  you  were  almost  sick  for  me. 
Beat.  They  swore  that  you  were  well-nigh  dead  for  me. 
Bene.  'Tis  no  such  matter.    Then,  you  do  not  love  me  ?  465 
Beat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 
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Leon.  Come,  cousin,  I  am  sure  you  love  the  gentleman. 

Claud.  And  I'll  be  sworn  upon  't  that  he  loves  her ; 
For  here's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 

A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain,  470 

Fashion'd  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here's  another, 

Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stolen  from  her  pocket. 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Bene.  A  miracle  !  here's  our  own  hands  against  our 
hearts. — Come,   I  will  have  thee  ;  but,  by  this  light,  I  475 
take  thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  I  would  not  deny  you  ; — but,  by  this  good  day, 
I  yield  upon  great  persuasion ;  and  partly  to  save  your 
life,  for  I  was  told  you  were  in  a  consumption. 

Bene.  Peace  !  I  will  stop  your  mouth.          [Kissing  her.  480 

D.  Pedro.  How  dost  thou,  Benedick,  the  married  man  1 

Bene.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  prince ;  a  college  of  wit- 
crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour.  Dost  thou 
think  I  care  for  a  satire,  or  an  epigram  1  No ;  if  a  man 
will  be  beaten  with  brains,  a'  shall  wear  nothing  hand-  485 
some  about  him.  In  brief,  since  I  do  purpose  to  marry, 
I  will  think  nothing  to  any  purpose  that  the  world  can 
say  against  it ;  and  therefore  never  flout  at  me  for  what 
I  have  said  against  it ;  for  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this 
is  my  conclusion. — For  thy  part,  Claudio,  I  did  think  to  490 
have  beaten  thee;  but,  in  that  thou  art  like  to  be  my 
kinsman,  live  unbruised,  and  love  my  cousin. 

Claud.  I  had  well  hoped   thou   wouldst  have   denied 
Beatrice,  that  I  might  have  cudgelled  thee  out  of  thy  single 
life,  to  make  thee  a  double-dealer  ;  which,  out  of  question,  495 
thou  wilt  be,  if  my  cousin  do  not  look  exceeding  narrowly 
to  thee. 

Bene.  Come,  come,  we  are  friends. — Let's  have  a  dance 
ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten  our  own  hearts 
and  our  wives'  heels.  5°° 
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Lean.  We'll  have  dancing  afterward. 
Bene.  First,    of   my   word ;    therefore  play,   music  ! — 
Prince,  thou  art  sad  ;  get  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  a  wife. 


VIII. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

QUEEN  MAB. 

(From  Rmiieo  and  Juliet.) 

MERCUTIO — ROMEO. 

Mer.  0  then,  I  see,  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife  ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate- stone 
On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman, 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies  5 

Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  : 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs  ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers  ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web  ; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams  ;  10 

Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film  ; 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid  ; 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut,  15 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love  ; 
O'er  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight ;        20 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees  ; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream, 
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Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 

Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are : 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose,  25 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit ; 

And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep, 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  : 

Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck,  30 

And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 

Of  healths  five  fathom  deep ;  and  then  anon 

Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes  ; 

And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two,  35 

And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 

And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 

Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes : 

This  is  she 

Rom.  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace  !  40 

Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Mer.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams  ; 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy  ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air  ; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  woos  45 

Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 
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IX. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

FALSTAFF  IN  PRAISE  OF  SACK. 
(From  King  Henry  IV. t  Part  II.) 

Fal.  A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in 
it.  It  ascends  me  into  the  brain  ;  dries  me  there  all  the 
foolish,  and  dull,  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ  it; 
makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble, 
fiery,  and  delectable  shapes  ;  which,  delivered  o'er  to  the  5 
voice,  which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The 
second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is, — the  warm- 
ing of  the  blood  ;  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the 
liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity 
and  cowardice  ;  but  the  sherris  warms  it ;  and  makes  it  10 
course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme :  it  illumineth 
the  face,  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the 
rest  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm  ;  and  then  the 
vital  commoners,  and  inland  petty  spirits,  muster  me  all 
to  their  captain,  the  heart,  who,  great,  and  puffed  up  with  1 5 
this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage  :  and  this  valour 
comes  of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing 
without  sack,  for  that  sets  it  a-work  ;  and  learning,  a 
mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,  till  sack  commences 
it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use.  Hereof  comes  it,  that  Prince  20 
Harry  is  valiant ;  for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally 
inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lean,  sterile,  and  bare 
land,  manured,  husbanded,  and  tilled,  with  excellent 
endeavour  of  drinking  good,  and  good  store  of  fertile 
sherris,  that  he  is  become  very  hot  and  valiant.  If  I  had  25 
a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle  I  would  teach 
them  should  be, — to  forswear  thin  potations,  and  to  addict 
themselves  to  sack. 
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X. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

SONGS. 

(i.)    LOVE   AND   THE   BLOSSOM. 

(From  Love's  Labour's  Lost.} 

ON  a  day, — alack  the  day  ! 

Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 

Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair, 

Playing  in  the  wanton  air  : 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind,  5 

All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 

That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 

Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 

Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 

Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  !  10 

But  alack  !  my  hand  is  sworn 

Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn ; — 

Vow,  alack  !  for  youth  unmeet, 

Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 

Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me,  1 5 

That  I  am  forsworn  to  thee,— 

Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 

Juno  but  an  Ethiope  were  : 

And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 

Turning  mortal  for  thy  love.  20 

(ii.)  A  MADRIGAL. 
(From  The  Merchant  of  Venice. ) 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  1 
Reply,  reply. 
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It  is  engender'd  in  the  eyes,  5 

With  gazing  fed  ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell : 

I'll  begin  it, — Ding,  dong,  bell, 
All.       Ding,  dong,  bell.  10 

(iii.)  FIDELE. 
(From  Cymbeline.) 

GUIDERIUS — ARVIRAGUS. 
Grui.  Fear  no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages  : 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages  ; 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must,  5 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Arv.  Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke  ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat ; 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  :  10 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash, 
Arv.       Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunder-stone  ; 
Gui.  Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash.  15 

Arv.       Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan  : 
Both.  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must, 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

Gui.  No  exerciser  harm  thee  ! 

Arv.       Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  !  20 

Gui.  Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  ! 
Arv.       Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  ! 
Both.  Quiet  consummation  have  ; 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave  ! 
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XL 
SHAKESPEARE. 

THE  SONNETS. 

I. 

SHALL  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  1 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate  : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date : 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines,  5 

And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimm'd ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ;  i  o 

Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest : 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

II. 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy  ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride  5 

With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace  : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine, 
With  all-triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow  ;  i  o 

But,  out !  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  regent  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth  ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  sun 
staineth. 
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in. 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme  ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn,  5 

And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 
Nor  Mars  his  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  burn 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth ;  your  praise  shall  still  find  room,   i  o 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

IV. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore 

So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 

Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 

In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 

Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light,  5 

Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd, 

Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight, 

And  Time,  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 

Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 

And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ;  10 

Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 

And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow  : 
And  yet  to  times  in  hope  my  verse  shall  stand, 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

V. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
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Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not  5 

The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 

That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 

If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 

O,  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse, 

When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay,  10 

Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 

But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay  : 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

VI. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything, 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell  5 

Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew. 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose  ;  i  o 

They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you, — you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seein'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play  : 


XII. 
BACON'S    ESSAYS. 

(i.)  OF  GREAT  PLACE. 

MEN  in  Great  Place,  are  thrice  Servants :  Servants  of  the 
Soveraigne  or  State ;  Servants  of  Fame ;  and  Servants  of 
Businesse.  So  as  they  have  no  Freedome ;  neither  in 
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their  Persons ;  nor  in  their  Actions ;  nor  in  their  Times. 
It  is  a  strange  desire,  to  seeke  Power,  arid  to  lose  Libertie ;       5 
Or  to  seeke  Power  over  others,  and  to  loose  Power  over 
a  Mans  Selfe.     The  Rising  unto  Place  is  Laborious ;  And 
by  Paines  Men  come  to  greater  Paines ;  And  it  is  some- 
times base ;  And  by  Indignities,  Men  come  to  Dignities. 
The  standing  is  slippery,  and  the  Regresse,  is  either  a     10 
downefall,  or  at  least  an  Eclipse,  which  is  a  Melancholy 
Thing.     Cum  non  sis,  qui  fueris,  nm  esse,  cur  velis  vivere. 
Nay,  retire  Men  cannot,  when  they  would ;  neither  will 
they,  when  it  were  Reason :  But  are  impatient  of  private- 
nesse,   even  in  Age,  and   Sicknesse,  which   require  the     15 
Shadow :  Like  old  Townesmeri,  that  will  be  still  sitting 
at  their  Street  doore  ;  though  thereby  they  offer  Age  to 
Scorne.     Certainly  Great  Persons,  had  need  to  borrow 
other  Mens  Opinions ;  to  thinke  themselves  happy ;  For 
if  they  iudge  by  their  owne  Feeling;  they  cannot  finde     20 
it :  But  if  they  thinke  with  themselves,  what  other  men 
thinke  of  them,  and  that  other  men  would  faine  be  as 
they  are,  then  they  are   happy,  as  it  were  by  report; 
When  perhaps  they  finde  the  Contrary  within.    For  they 
are  the  first,  that  finde  their  owne  Griefs;  though  they     25 
be  the   last,   that   finde  their  owne  Faults.     Certainly, 
Men  in  Great  Fortunes  are  strangers  to  themselves,  and 
while  they  are  in  the  pusle  of  businesse,  they  have  no 
time  to  tend  their  Health,  either  of  Body,   or  Minde. 
Illi  Mars  grams  incubat,  qui  notus  nimis  omnibus,  ignotus     30 
moritur  sibi.     In  Place,  There  is  License  to  doe  Good,  and 
Evill;  whereof  the  latter  is  a  Curse;  For  in  Evill,  the 
best  condition  is,  not  to  will ;  The  Second,  not  to  Can. 
But  Power  to  doe  good,  is  the  true  and  lawfull  End  of 
Aspiring.   For  good  Thoughts  (though  God  accept  them,)     35 
yet  towards  men,  are  little  better  than  good  Dreames ; 
Except  they  be  put  in  Act ;  And  that  cannot  be  without 
Power,   arid  Place ;  As  the   Vantage,  and    Commanding 
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Ground.     Merit,  and  good  Works,  is  the  End  of  Mans 
Motion  ;   And  Conscience  of   the   same,   is   the  Accom-     ^c 
plishment  of  Mans  Rest.     For  if  a  Man,  can  be  Partaker 
of  Gods  Theater,  he  shall  likewise  be  Partaker  of  Gods 
Rest.     Et  conversus  Deus,  ut  aspiceret  opera,  quw  fecerunt 
manus  suce,  vidit  quod  omnia  essent  bona  nimis ;  And  then 
the  Sabbath.     In  the  Discharge  of  thy  Place,  set  before     4^ 
thee  the  best  Examples ;  For  Imitation  is  a  Globe  of 
Precepts.     And  after  a  time,  set  before  thee,  thine  owne 
Example  ;  And  examine  thy  selfe  strictly,  whether  thou 
didst  not  best  at  first.     Neglect  not  also  the  Examples 
of  those,  that  have  carried  themselves  ill,  in  the  same     50 
Place  :  Not  to  set  off  thy  selfe,  by  taxing  their  Memory ; 
but  to  direct  thy  selfe,  what  to  avoid.    Reforme  therfore, 
without   Braverie,    or   Scandall,    of   former   Times,    and 
Persons  ;  but  yet  set  it  downe  to  thy  selfe,  as  well  to 
create  good  Presidents,  as  to  follow  them.    Reduce  things,     55 
to  the  first  Institution,  and  observe,  wherin,  and  how, 
they  have  degenerate ;  but  yet  aske  Counsell  of  both 
Times ;  Of  the  Ancient  Time,  what  is  best ;  and  of  the 
Latter  Time,  what  is  fittest.     Seeke  to  make  thy  Course 
Regular ;  that  Men  may  know  before  hand  what  they     60 
may  expect :  But  be  not  too  positive,  and  peremptorie ; 
And  expresse  thy  selfe  well,  when  thou  digressest  from 
thy  Rule.     Preserve  the  Right  of  thy  Place;  but  stirre 
not  questions  of   Jurisdiction :   And   rather   assume  thy 
Right,  in  Silence,  and  de  facto,  then  voice  it,  with  Claimes     65 
and  Challenges.    Preserve  likewise,  the  Rights  of  Inferiour 
Places ;  And  thinke  it  more  Honour  to  direct  in  chiefe, 
then  to  be  busie  in  all.     Embrace,  and  invite  Helps,  and 
Advices,  touching  the  Execution  of  thy  Place ;  And  doe 
not   drive   away   such,   as   bring   thee    Information,    as     70 
Medlers;  but  accept  of  them  in  good  part.     The  vices 
of    Authoritie    are    chiefly   foure  :    Delates ;    Corruption  ; 
Roughnesse ;  and  Facilitie.     For  Delaies ;  Give  easie  Ac- 
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cesse;  Keepe  times  appointed;  Goe  through  with  that 
which  is  in  hand  ;  And  interlace  not  businesse  but  of     75 
necessitie.     For  Corruption ;  Doe  not  onely  binde  thine 
owne  Hands,  or  thy  Servants  hands,  from  taking;  but 
binde  the  hands  of  Sutours  also  from  offring ;  For  Inte- 
gritie  used  doth  the  one;  but  Integritie  professed,  and 
with  a  manifest  detestation  of  Bribery,  doth  the  other.     80 
And  avoid  not  onely  the  Fault,  but  the  Suspicion.    Who- 
soever is  found  variable,  and  changeth  manifestly,  without 
manifest  Cause,  giveth  Suspicion  of  Corruption.     There- 
fore,   alwayes,   when   thou   changes t  thine   Opinion,   or 
Course,  professe  it  plainly,  and  declare  it,  together  with     85 
the  Reasons,  that  move  thee  to  change ;  And  doe  not 
thinke  to  steale  it.     A  Servant,  or  a  Favorite,  if  hee  be 
inward,    and   no   other   apparant  Cause   of   Esteeme,  is 
commonly  thought   but  a  By-way,   to  close  Corruption. 
For  Rottghnesse ;  It  is  a  needlesse  cause  of  Discontent :     90 
Severitie  breedeth  Feare,  but  Eoughnesse  breedeth  Hate. 
Even  Reproofes  from  Authoritie,  ought  to  be  Grave,  and 
not  Taunting.    As  for  Facilitie  ;  It  is  worse  then  Bribery. 
For  Bribes  come  but  now  and  then  ;  but  if  Importunitie, 
or  Idle  Respects  lead  a  Man,  he  shall  never  be  without.     95 
As  Salomon  saith  ;  To  respect  Persons,  is  not  good ;  For  such 
a  man  will  transgress?  for  a  peece  of  Bread.    It  is  most  true, 
that  was  anciently  spoken ;  A  place  sheweth  the  Man :  And 
it  sheweth  some  to  the  better,  and  some  to  the  worse : 
Omnium  consensu,   capax  Imperij,    nisi   imperusset ;    saith   100 
Tacitus  of  Galba :  but  of  Vespasian  he  saith ;  Solus  Imper- 
antium  Vespasianus  mutatus  in  melius.     Though  the  one 
was  meant  of   Sufficiencie,  the  other  of   Manners,  and 
Affection.     It  is   an   assured   Signe,    of   a   worthy   and 
generous  Spirit,  whom  Honour  amends.     For  Honour  is,   105 
or  should  be,  the  Place  of  Vertue  :  And  as  in  Nature, 
Things  move  violently  to  their  Place,  and  calmely  in 
their  Place:  so  Vertue  in  Ambition  is  violent,  in  Authoritie 
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setled  and  calme.  All  Rising  to  Great  Place,  is  by  a 
winding  Staire  :  And  if  there  be  Factions,  it  is  good  to  no 
side  a  Mans  selfe,  whilst  hee  is  in  the  Rising ;  and  to 
ballance  Himselfe,  when  hee  is  placed.  Use  the  Memory 
of  thy  Predecessour  fairely,  and  tenderly ;  For  if  thou 
dost  not,  it  is  a  Debt,  will  sure  be  paid,  when  thou  art 
gone.  If  thou  have  Colleagues,  respect  them,  and  rather  1 1 5 
call  them,  when  they  looke  not  for  it,  then  exclude  them, 
when  they  have  reason  to  looke  to  be  called.  Be  not 
too  sensible,  or  too  remembring,  of  thy  Place,  in  Conver- 
sation, and  private  Answers  to  Suitors  ;  But  let  it  rather 
be  said  ;  When  he  sits  in  Place,  lie  is  another  Man.  120 


(ii.)  OF  SEDITIONS  AND  TROUBLES. 

Shepheards  of  People,  had  need  know  the  Kalenders  of 
Tempests  in  State;  which  are  commonly  greatest,  when 
Things  grow  to  Equality ;  As  Naturall  Tempests  are 
greatest  about  the  dSquinodia.  And  as  there  are  certaine 
hollow  Blasts-  of  Winde,  and  secret  Swellings  of  Seas, 
before  a  Tempest,  so  are  there  in  States  : 

— Ille  etiatn  ccecos  instare  Tumultm 
Scepe  monet,  Fraudestjue,  &  operta  tumescere  Bella. 

Libels,  and  licentious  Discourses  against  the  State, 
when  they  are  frequent  and  open ;  And  in  like  sort,  false 
Newes,  often  running  up  and  downe,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  State,  and  hastily  embraced,  are  amongst  the 
Signes  of  Troubles.  Virgil,  giving  the  Pedegre  of  Fame, 
saith,  She  was  sister  to  the  Giants. 

Ilia  1 1 1,  Terra  Par  ens  ird  irritata  Deorum, 
Extremam  (ut  perhibent)  Cceo  Enceladoque  soiwem. 
Progenuit. —   . 
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As  if  Fames  were  the  Reliques  of  Seditions  past ;  But 
they  are  no  lesse,  indeed,  the  preludes  of  Seditions  to  come.     20 
Howsoever,  he  noteth  it  right,  that  Seditious  Tumults,  and 
Seditious  Fames,  differ  no  more,  but  as  Brother  and  Sister, 
Masculine  and  Feminine  ;  Especially,  if  it  come  to  that, 
that  the  best  Actions  of  a  State,  and  the  most  plausible, 
and  which  ought  to  give  greatest  Contentment,  are  taken     25 
in  ill  Sense,  and  traduced  :  For  that  shewes  the  Envy 
great,  as  Tacitus  saith ;  Conflata  magna  Invidia,  seu  bene, 
sen  male,   gesta  premunt.     Neither  doth   it  follow,   that 
because   these   Fames  are  a  signe  of  Troubles,  that  the 
suppressing  of  them,  with  too  much  Severity,  should  be     30 
a  Kemedy  of  Troubles.     For  the  Despising  of  them,  many 
times,  checks  them  best ;  and  the  G  oing  about  to  stop 
them,  doth  but  make  a  Wonder  Long-lived.     Also  that 
kinde  of  Obedience,  which  Tacitus  speaketh  of,  is  to  be 
held  suspected  ;  Erant  in  officio,  sed  tamen  qui  mallent  man-     35 
data   Irnperantium   interpretari,    quam   exequi ;    Disputing, 
Excusing,  Cavilling  upon  Mandates  and  Directions,  is  a 
kinde  of  shaking  off  the  yoake,  and  Assay  of  disobedience : 
Especially,  if  in  those  dispu tings,  they,  which  are  for  the 
direction,  speake  fearefully,  and  tenderly  ;  And  those  that     40 
are  against  it,  audaciously. 

Also,  as  Macdavel  noteth  well;  when  Princes,  that 
ought  to  be  Common  Parents,  make  themselves  as  a  Party, 
and  leane  to  a  side,  it  is  as  a  Boat  that  is  overthrowen, 
by  uneven  weight,  on  the  one  Side ;  As  was  well  seen,  45 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  third  of  France :  For  first,  him- 
self e  entred  League  for  the  Extirpation  of  the  Protestants; 
and  presently  after,  the  same  League  was  turned  upon 
Himselfe.  For  when  the  Authority  of  Princes,  is  made 
but  an  Accessary  to  a  cause  ;  And  that  there  be  other  50 
Bands,  that  tie  faster,  then  the  Band  of  Soveraignty, 
Kings  begin  to  be  put  almost  out  of  Possession. 

Also,  when  Discords,  and  Quarrells,  and  Factions,  are 
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carried  openly,  and  audaciously  ;  it  is  a  Signe,  the  Rever- 
ence of  Government  is  lost.  For  the  Motions  of  the  greatest  5  5 
persons,  in  a  Government,  ought  to  be,  as  the  Motions  of 
the  Planets,  under  Primum  Mobile ;  (according  to  the  old 
Opinion :)  which  is ;  That  Every  of  them,  is  carried 
swiftly,  by  the  Highest  Motion,  and  softly  in  their  owne 
Motion.  And  therfore,  when  great  Ones,  in  their  owne  60 
particular  Motion,  move  violently,  and,  as  Tacitus  ex- 
presseth  it  well,  Liberiiis,  quam  ut  Imperantium  meminissent ; 
It  is  a  Signe,  the  Orbs  are  out  of  Frame.  For  Reverence 
is  that,  wherwith  Princes  are  girt  from  God ;  Who 
threatneth  the  dissolving  thereof ;  Solvam  cingula  Regum.  65 

So,  when  any  of  the  foure  Pillars  of  Government  are 
mainly  skaken,  or  weakened  (which  are  Religion,  Justice, 
Counsell,  and  Treasure,}  Men  had  need  to  pray  for  Faire 
Weather.  But  let  us  passe  from  this  Part  of  Predictions, 
(Concerning  which,  neverthelesse,  more  light  may  be  70 
taken,  from  that  which  followeth  ;)  And  let  us  speake 
first  of  the  Materials  of  Seditions ;  Then  of  the  Motives  of 
them  ;  And  thirdly  of  the  Remedies. 

Concerning  the  Materialls  of  Seditions.     It  is  a  Thing 
well  to  be  considered  :  For  the  surest  way  to  prevent     75 
Seditions,  (if  the  Times  doe  beare  it,)  is  to  take  away  the 
Matter  of  them.     For  if  there  be  Fuell  prepared,  it  is  hard 
to  tell,  whence  the  Spark  shall  come,  that  shall  set  it  on 
Fire.     The  Matter  of  Seditions  is  of   two  kindes ;  Much 
Poverty,  and  Much  Discontentment.     It  is  certaine,  so  many     So 
Overthrowne  estates,  so  many  votes  for  Troubles.     Lucan 
noteth  well  the  State  of  Rome,  before  the  Civill  Warre. 

Hinc  Usura  vorax,  rapidumque  in  tempore  Fwnus, 
Hinc  concussa  Fides,  &  multis  utile  Bellum. 

This  same  Multis  utile  Bellum,  is  an  assured  and  infal-     85 
lible  Signe,  of  a  State,  disposed  to  Seditions,  and  Troubles. 
And  if  this  Poverty,  and  Broken  Estate,  in  the  better  Sort, 
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be  ioyned  with  a  Want  and  Necessity,  in  the  meane 
People,  the  danger  is  imminent,  and  great.  For  the 
Rebellions  of  the  Belly  are  the  worst.  As  for  Discontent-  90 
wents,  they  are  in  the  Politique  Body,  like  to  Humours  in 
the  Naturall,  which  are  apt  to  gather  a  preternaturall 
Heat,  and  to  Enflame.  And  let  no  Prince  measure  the 
Danger  of  them,  by  this ;  whether  they  be  lust,  or  Un- 
iust  1  For  that  were  to  imagine  People  to  be  too  reason-  95 
able  ;  who  doe  often  spurne  at  their  owne  Good  :  Nor  yet 
by  this ;  whether  the  Griefes,  wherupon  they  rise,  be  in 
fact,  great  or  small  :  For  they  are  the  most  dangerous 
Discontentments,  where  the  Feare  is  greater  than  the 
Feeling.  Dolendi  Modus,  Timendi  nan  item.  Besides,  in  TOO 
great  oppressions,  the  same  Things,  that  provoke  the 
Patience,  doe  withall  mate  the  Courage  :  But  in  Feares  it 
is  not  so.  Neither  let  any  Prince,  or  State,  be  secure 
concerning  Discontentments,  because  they  have  been  often, 
or  have  been  long  and  yet  no  Perill  hath  ensued  ;  For  as  105 
it  is  true,  that  every  Vapor,  or  Fume,  doth  not  turne  into 
a  Storme;  So  it  is,  neverthelesse,  true,  that  Stormes, 
though  they  blow  over  divers  times,  yet  many  fall  at  last ; 
And  as  the  Spanish  Proverb  noteth  well ;  The  cord  breaketh 
at  the  last  by  the  weakest  pull.  1 10 

The  Causes  and  Motives  of  Seditions  are ;  Innovation  in 
Religion ;  Taxes ;  Alteration  of  Lawes  and  Customes  ;  Break- 
ing of  Priviledges ;  Generall  Oppression;  Advancement  of 
unworthy  persons ;  Strangers ;  Dearths  ;  Disbanded  Souldiers ; 
Factions  groivne  desperate ;  And  whatsoever  in  offending  i  r  5 
People,  ioyneth  and  knitteth  them  in  a  common  cause. 

For  the  Remedies ;  There  may  be  some  generall  Pre- 
servatives, whereof  wee  will  speake  ;  As  for  the  iust  Cure, 
it  must  answer  to  the  Particular  Disease  :  And  so  be  left 
to  Counsell,  rather  then  Rule.  120 

The  first  Remedy  or  prevention,  is  to  remove  by  all 
meanes  possible,  that  materiall  Cause  of  Sedition,  whereof 
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we  spake  ;  which  is  Want  and  Poverty  in  the  Estate.     To 
which  purpose,  serveth  the  Opening,  and  well  Ballancing 
of  Trade  ;  The  Cherishing  of  Manufactures  ;  the  Banish-  125 
ing  of  Idlenesse  ;  the  Repressing  of  waste  and  Excesse  by 
Sumptuary  Lawes ;  the  Improvement  and  Husbanding  of 
the  Soyle ;  the  Regulating  of  Prices  of  things  vendible  ; 
the  Moderating  of  Taxes  and  Tributes ;  And  the  like. 
Generally,  it  is  to  be  foreseene,  that  the  Population  of  a  130 
Kingdome,  (especially  if  it  be  not  mowen  downe  by  warrs) 
doe  not  exceed  the  Stock  of  the  Kingdome,  which  should 
maintaine    them.      Neither    is    the    Population    to    be 
reckoned  onely  by  number  :  For  a  smaller  Number,  that 
spend  more,  and  earne  lesse,  doe  weare  out  an  Estate,   135 
sooner   then    a   greater  Number,   that   live   lower,   and 
gather  more.    Therefore  the  Multiplying  of  Nobilitie,  and 
other  Degrees  of  Qualitie,  in  an  over  Proportion,  to  the 
Common  People,  doth  speedily  bring  a  State  to  Necessitie  : 
And  so  doth  likewise  an  overgrowne  Clergie ;  For  they  1 40 
bring  nothing  to  the  Stocke  ;  And  in  like  manner,  when 
more  are  bred  Schollers,  then  Preferments  can  take  off. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembred,  that  for  as  much  as 
the  increase  of  any  Estate  must  be  upon  the  Forrainer, 
(for  whatsoever  is  some  where  gotten,  is  some  where  145 
lost)  There  be  but  three  Things,  which  one  Nation  selleth 
unto  another  ;  The  Commoditie  as  Nature  yeeldeth  it ;  The 
Manufacture ;  and  the  Vecture  or  Carriage.  So  that  if 
these  three  wheeles  goe,  Wealth  will  flow  as  in  a  Spring 
tide.  And  it  commeth  many  times  to  passe,  that  150 
Materiam  superalit  opus ;  That  the  Worke,  and  Carriage, 
is  more  worth,  then  the  Materiall,  and  enricheth  a  State 
more ;  As  is  notably  scene  in  the  Low-Country-men,  who 
have  the  best  Mines,  above  ground,  in  the  World. 

Above  all  things,  good  Policie  is  to  be  used,  that  the  155 
Treasure  and  Moneyes,  in  a  State,  be  not  gathered  into 
few  Hands.     For  otherwise,  a  State  may  have  a  great 
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Stock,  and  yet  starve.     And  Money  is  like  Muck,  not 
good  except  it  be  spread.     This  is  done,  chiefly,  by  sup- 
pressing, or  at  the  least,  keeping  a  strait  Hand,  upon   160 
the    Devouring     Trades     of     Usurie,    Ingrossing,    great 
Pasturages,  and  the  like. 

For  Removing  Discontentments,  or  at  least,  the  danger 
of  them ;  There  is  in  every  State  (as  we  know)  two 
Portions  of  Subiects ;  The  Noblesse,  and  the  Commonaltie.  165 
When  one  of  these  is  Discontent,  the  danger  is  not  great ; 
For  Common  People,  are  of  slow  Motion,  if  they  be  not 
excited,  by  the  Greater  Sort ;  And  the  Greater  Sort  are 
of  small  strength,  except  the  Multitude  be  apt  and  ready, 
to  move  themselves.  Then  is  the  danger,  when  the  170 
Greater  Sort  doe  but  wait  for  the  Troubling  of  the  Waters, 
amongst  the  Meaner,  that  then  they  may  declare  them- 
selves. The  Poets  faigne,  that  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
would  have  bound  lupiter ;  which  he  hearing  of,  by  the 
Counsell  of  Pallas,  sent  for  Briareus,  with  his  hundred  175 
Hands,  to  come  in  to  his  Aid.  An  Embleme,  no  doubt, 
to  shew,  how  safe  it  is  for  Monarchs,  to  make  sure  of  the 
good  Will  of  Common  People. 

To  give  moderate  Liberty,  for  Griefes,  and  Discontent- 
ments to  evaporate,  (so  it  be  without  too  great  Insolency  180 
or  Bravery)  is  a  safe  Way.  For  he  that  turneth  the 
Humors  backe,  and  maketh  the  Wound  bleed  inwards, 
endangereth  maligne  Ulcers,  and  pernicious  Impostuma- 
tions. 

The     Part     of     Epimetheus,     mought     well     become  185 
Prometheus,  in  the  case  of  Discontentments;  For  there  is  not 
a   better    provision    against    them.      Epimetheus,    when 
Griefes  and  Evils  flew  abroad,  at  last  shut  the  lid,  and 
kept  Hope  in  the  Bottome  of  the  Vessell.     Certainly,  the 
Politique  and  Artificiall  Nourishing,  and  Entertaining  of   1 90 
Hopes,  and  Carrying  Men  from  Hopes  to  Hopes ;  is  one  of 
the  best  Antidotes,  against  the  Poyson  of  Discontentments. 
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And  it  is  a  certaine  Signe,  of  a  wise  Government,  and 
Proceeding,  when  it  can  hold  Mens  hearts  by  Hopes,  when 
it  cannot  by  Satisfaction  :  And  when  it  can  handle  things,  195 
in  such  manner,  as  no  Evill  shall  appeare  so  peremptory, 
but  that  it  hath  some  Out-let  of  Hope  :  Which  is  the  lesse 
hard  to  doe,  because  both  particular  Persons,  and  Factions, 
are  apt  enough  to  flatter  themselves,  or  at  least  to  brave 
that,  which  they  beleeve  not.  200 

Also,  the  Foresight,  and  Prevention,  that  there  be  no 
likely  or  fit  Head,  whereunto  Discontented  Persons  may 
resort,  and  under  whom  they  may  ioyne,  is  a  knowne, 
but  an  excellent  Point  of  Caution.  I  understand  a  fit 
Head,  to  be  one,  that  hath  Greatnesse,  &  Reputation  ;  205 
That  hath  Confidence  with  the  Discontented  Party;  and 
upon  whom  they  turne  their  Eyes ;  And  that  is  thought 
discontented  is  his  own  particular  ;  which  kinde  of  Persons, 
are  either  to  be  wonne,  and  reconciled  to  the  State,  and 
that  in  a  fast  and  true  manner ;  Or  to  be  fronted,  with  210 
some  other,  of  the  same  Party,  that  may  oppose  them, 
and  so  divide  the  reputation.  Generally,  the  Dividing 
and  Breaking  of  all  Factions,  and  Combinations  that  are 
adverse  to  the  State,  and  setting  them  at  distance,  or  at 
least  distrust  amongst  themselves,  is  not  one  of  the  worst  215 
Remedies.  For  it  is  a  desperate  Case,  if  those,  that  hold 
with  the  Proceeding  of  the  State,  be  full  of  Discord  and 
Faction ;  And  those  that  are  against  it,  be  entire  and 
united. 

I  have  noted,  that  some  witty  and  sharpe  speeches,   220 
which    have   fallen   from    Princes,  have    given    fire    to 
Seditions.      Ccesar    did    himselfe   infinite   Hurt,    in   that 
Speech ;   Sytta  nescivit  Literas,   non  potuit  dictare  :  For  it 
did,  utterly,  cut  off  that  Hope,  which   men   had   enter- 
tained, that  he  would,  at  one  time  or  other,  give  over  his  225 
Dictatorship.    Galba  undid  himselfe  by  that  Speech  ;  Legi 
ct,  se  Militem,  non  emi :  For  it  put  the  Souldiers,  out  of 
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Hope,  of  the  Donative.    Probus  likewise,  by  that  Speech  ; 
Si  vixero,  non  opus  erit  ampliiis  Romano  Imperio  militibus. 
A  Speech  of  great  Despaire,  for  the  Souldiers  :  And  many  230 
the  like.     Surely,  Princes  had  need,  in  tender  Matters, 
and  Ticklish  Times,  to  beware  what  they  say  :  Especially 
in  these  short  Speeches,  which  flie  abroad  like  Darts,  and 
are  thought  to  be  shot  out  of  their  secret  intentions. 
For  as  for  large  Discourses,  they  are  flat  things,  and  not  235 
so  much  noted. 

Lastly,  let  Princes,  against  all  Events,  not  be  without 
some  Great  Person,  one,  or  rather  more,  of  Military 
Valour  neere  unto  them,  for  the  Repressing  of  Seditions, 
in  their  beginnings.  For  without  that,  there  useth  to  be  240 
more  trepidation  in  Court,  upon  the  first  Breaking  out  of 
Trouble*,  then  were  fit.  And  the  State  runneth  the  danger 
of  that,  which  Tacitus  saith ;  Atque  is  Habitus  animorum 
fuit,  ut  pessimum  f acinus  auderent  Pauci,  Pluret  rellent, 
Omnes  paterentur.  But  let  such  Military  Persons,  be  245 
Assured,  and  well  reputed  of,  rather  then  Factious,  and 
Popular;  Holding  also  good  Correspondence,  with  the 
other  Great  Men  in  the  State ;  Or  else  the  Remedie,  is 
worse  then  the  Disease. 


(iii.)  OF  TRAVAILE. 

Travaile,  in  the  younger  Sort,  is  a  Part  of  Education ; 
In  the  Elder,  a  Part  of  Experience.  He  that  travaileth 
into  a  Country,  before  he  hath  some  Entrance  into  the 
Language,  goeth  to  Schoole,  and  not  to  Travaile.  That 
Young  Men  travaile  under  some  Tutor,  or  grave  Servant,  5 
I  allow  well ;  So  that  he  be  such  a  one,  that  hath  the 
Language,  and  hath  been  in  the  Country  before ;  whereby 
he  may  be  able  to  tell  them,  what  Things  are  worthy  to 
be  scene  in  the  Country  where  they  goe ;  what  Acquaint- 
ances they  are  to  seeke;  What  Exercises  or  discipline  the  TO 
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Place  yeeldeth.  For  else  young  Men  shall  goe  hooded, 
and  looke  abroad  little.  It  is  a  strange  Thing,  that  in 
Sea  voyages,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seene,  but  Sky 
and  Sea,  Men  should  make  Diaries  :  but  in  Land-Tmvaile, 
wherein  so  much  is  to  be  observed,  for  the  most  part,  i  5 
they  omit  it ;  As  if  Chance,  were  fitter  to  be  registred, 
then  Observation.  Let  Diaries,  therefore,  be  brought  in 
use.  The  Things  to  be  seene  and  observed  are  :  The 
Courts  of  Princes,  specially  when  they  give  Audience  to 
Ambassadours  :  The  Courts  of  Justice,  while  they  sit  and  20 
heare  Causes ;  And  so  of  Consistories  Ecclesiasticke  :  The 
Churches,  and  Monasteries,  with  the  Monuments  which 
are  therein  extant :  The  Wals  and  Fortifications  of  Cities 
and  Townes  ;  And  so  the  Havens  &  Harbours ;  Antiqui- 
ties and  Ruines  ;  Libraries  ;  Colledges,  Disputations,  and  25 
Lectures,  where  any  are :  Shipping  and  Navies  :  Houses 
and  Gardens  of  State,  and  Pleasure,  neare  great  Cities : 
Armories  :  Arsenals  :  Magazens  :  Exchanges  :  Burses  ; 
Ware -houses  :  Exercises  of  Horsemanship ;  Fencing ; 
Trayning  of  Souldiers;  and  the  like:  Comedies;  Such  30 
whereunto  the  better  Sort  of  persons  doe  resort;  Treasu- 
ries of  Jewels,  and  Robes  ;  Cabinets,  and  Rarities  :  And 
to  conclude,  whatsoever  is  memorable  in  the  Places ; 
where  they  goe.  After  all  which,  the  Tutors  or  Servants, 
ought  to  make  diligent  Enquirie.  As  for  Triumphs  ;  35 
Masques ;  Feasts ;  Weddings ;  Funeralls ;  Capitall  Execu- 
tions ;  and  such  Shewes ;  Men  need  not  to  be  put  in  mind 
of  them  ;  Yet  are  they  not  to  be  neglected.  If  you  will 
have  a  Young  Man,  to  put  his  Travaile,  into  a  little 
Roome,  and  in  a  short  time,  to  gather  much,  this  you  40 
must  doe.  First,  as  was  said,  he  must  have  some 
Entrance  into  the  Language,  before  he  goeth.  Then  he 
must  have  such  a  Servant,  or  Tutor,  as  knoweth  the 
Country,  as  was  likewise  said.  Let  him  carry  with  him 
also  some  Card  or  Booke  describing  the  Country,  where  45 
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he  travelleth ;  which  will  be  a  good  Key  to  his  Enquiry. 
Let  him  keepe  also  a  Diary.     Let  him  not  stay  long  in 
one  Citty,   or  Towne ;   More  or  lesse  as  the  place  de- 
serveth,  but  not  long  :    Nay,   when  he  stayeth  in   one 
City  or  Towne,  let  him  change  his  Lodging,  from  one     50 
End  and  Part  of  the  Towne,  to  another ;  which  is  a  great 
Adamant  of  Acquaintance.     Let  him  sequester  himselfe 
from  the  Company  of  his  Country  men,  and  diet  in  such 
Places,   where  there  is  good  Company  of   the   Nation, 
where  he  travaileth.     Let  him  upon  his  Removes,  from     55 
one  place  to  another,  procure  Recommendation,  to  some 
person  of  Quality,  residing  in  the  Place,  whither  he  re- 
moveth  ;  that  he  may  use  his  Favour,  in  those  things, 
he  desireth  to  see  or  know.     Thus  he  may  abridge  his 
Travaile,   with  much  profit.      As  for  the   acquaintance,     60 
which  is  to  be  sought  in  Travaile ;  That  which  is  most  of 
all  profitable,  is  Acquaintance  with  the  Secretaries  and 
Employed  Men  of  Ambassadours  ;  For  so  in  Travailing  in 
one  Country,  he  shall   sucke  the  Experience  of  many. 
Let   him   also   see   and   visit,    Eminent   Persons,  in   all     65 
Kindes,  which  are  of  great  Name  abroad ;  That  he  may 
be  able  to  tell,   how  the  Life  agreeth  with  the  Fame. 
For  Quarels,  they  are  with  Care  and  Discretion  to  be 
avoided;  They  are,  commonly,  for  Mistresses;  Healths; 
Place ;   and  Words.      And   let  a  Man  beware,  how  he     70 
keepeth    Company,     with    Cholerick    and    Quarelsome 
Persons ;    for   they   will   engage   him   into    their    owne 
Quarels.      When   a    Travailer  returneth    home,  let   him 
not  leave  the  Countries,  where  he  hath    Travailed,  alto- 
gether behinde  him;   But  maintaine  a  Correspondence,     75 
by  letters,  with  those  of  his  Acquaintance,  which  are  of 
most  Worth.     And  let  his  Travaile  appeare  rather  in  his 
Discourse,  then  in  his  Apparrell,  or  Gesture,  And  in  his 
Discourse,  let  him  be  rather  advised  in  his  Answers,  then 
forwards  to  tell  Stories  :  And  let  it  appeare,  that  he  doth     80 
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not  change  his  Country  Manners,  for  those  of  Forraigne 
Parts  ;  But  onely,  prick  in  some  Flowers,  of  that  he  hath 
Learned  abroad,  into  the  Customes  of  his  owne  Country. 


(iv.)  OF  MASQUES  AND  TRIUMPHS. 

These  Things  are  but  Toyes,  to  come  amongst  such 
Serious  Observations.  But  yet,  since  Princes  will  have 
such  Things,  it  is  better,  they  should  be  Graced  with 
Elegancy,  then  Daubed  with  Cost.  Dancing  to  Song,  is 
a  Thing  of  great  State,  and  Pleasure.  I  understand  it,  5 
that  the  Song  be  in  Quire,  placed  aloft,  and  accompanied 
with  some  broken  Musicke  :  And  the  Ditty  fitted  to  the 
Device.  Acting  in  Song,  especially  in  Dialogues,  hath  an 
extreme  Good  Grace  :  I  say  Acting,  not  Dancing,  (For 
that  is  a  Meane  and  Vulgar  Thing;)  And  the  Voices  of  10 
the  Dialogue,  would  be  strong  and  Manly,  (A  Base,  and  a 
Tenour ;  No  Treble ;)  And  the  Ditty  High  and  Tragicall ; 
Not  nice  or  Dainty.  Sever  all  Quires,  placed  one  over 
against  another,  and  taking  the  Voice  by  Catches, 
Antheme  wise,  give  great  Pleasure.  Turning  Dances  into  15 
Figure,  is  a  childish  Curiosity.  And  generally,  let  it  be 
noted,  that  those  Things,  which  I  here  set  downe,  are 
such,  as  doe  naturally  take  the  Sense,  and  not  respect 
Petty  Wonderments.  It  is  true,  the  Alterations  of  Scenes, 
so  it  be  quietly,  and  without  Noise,  are  Things  of  great  20 
Beauty,  and  Pleasure  :  For  they  feed  and  relieve  the  Eye, 
before  it  be  full  of  the  same  Object.  Let  the  Scenes 
abound  with  Light,  specially  Coloured  and  Varied:  And 
let  the  Masquers,  or  any  other,  that  are  to  come  down 
from  the  Scene,  have  some  Motions,  upon  the  Scene  it  25 
selfe,  before  their  Comming  down  :  For  it  drawes  the 
Eye  strangely,  &  makes  it  with  great  pleasure,  to  desire 
to  see  that,  it  cannot  perfectly  discerne.  Let  the  Songs 
be  Loud  and  Cheerefull,  and  not  Chirpings,  or  Pulings. 
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Let  the  Musicke  likewise,  be  Sharpe,  and  Loud,  and  Well-     30 
Placed.     The  Colours,  that  shew  best  by  Candlelight,  are ; 
White,   Carnation,   and  a  Kinde   of   Sea- Water-Greene ; 
and  Oes,  or  Spangs,  as  they  are  of  no  great  Cost,  so  they 
are  of  most  Glory.     As  for  Rich  Embroidery,  it  is  lost,  aud 
not  Discerned.     Let  the  Sutes  of  the  Masquers,  be  Grace-     35 
full,  and  such  as  become  the  Person,  when  the  Vizars  are 
off :    Not  after   Examples   of   Knowne   Attires ;   Turks, 
Soldiers,  Mariners,  and  the  like.      Let  Antimasques  not 
be  long ;  They  have  been  commonly  of  Fooles,  Satyres, 
Baboones,  Wilde-Men,  Antiques,  Beasts,  Sprites,  Witches,     40 
Ethiopes,  Pigmies,  Turquets,  Nimphs,  Rusticks,  Cupids, 
Statuas  Moving,  and  the  like.     As  for  Angels,  it  is  not 
Comicall  enough  to  put  them  in  Anti-Masques  ;  And  any 
Thing  that  is  hideous,  as  Devils,  Giants,  is  on  the  other  side 
as  unfit.     But  chiefly,  let  the  Musicke  of  them  be  Recrea-     45 
tive,  and  with  some  strange  Changes.    Some  Sweet  Odours, 
suddenly  comming  forth,  without  any  drops  falling,  are, 
in  such  a  Company  as  there  is  Steame  and  Heate,  things 
of  great  Pleasure,  &  Refreshment.     Double  Masques,  one 
of  Men,  another  of  Ladies,  addeth  State  and  Variety.    But     50 
All  is  Nothing,  except  the  Roonie  be  kept  Cleare,  and  Neat. 
For  lusts,  and  Tourneys,  and  Barriers :  The  Glories  of 
them,  are  chiefly  in  the  Chariots,  wherein  the  Challengers 
make  their  Entry ;   Especially  if  they  be  drawne  with 
Strange  Beasts;  as  Lions,  Beares,  Cammels,  and  the  like  :     55 
Or  in  the  Devices  of  their  Entrance  ;  Or  in  the  Bravery 
of  their  Liveries;  Or  in  the  Goodly  Furniture  of  their 
Horses,  and  Armour.     But  enough  of  these  Toyes. 

(v.)  OF  STUDIES. 

Studies  serue  for  pastimes,  for  ornaments,  for  abilities  : 
their  chiefe  vse  for  pastimes  is  in  privatenes,  and  retiring : 
for  ornaments,  in  discourse ;  and  for  ability  in  ludge- 
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ment :  for  expert  men  can  execute,  but  learned  men  are 
more  fit  to  ludge,  and  censure  :  to  spende  to  much  time       5 
in  them  is  sloth :  to  vse  them  to  much  for  ornament  is 
affectation  :  to  make  Judgement  wholely  by  their  rules 
is  the  humor  of  a  scholler :  they  perfect  nature,  and  are 
themselves  perfected  by  experience  :  crafty  men  contemne 
them,  wise  men  vse  them,  simple  men  admire  them,  for     10 
they  teache  not   their   owne  vse,   but   that   there   is   a 
wisdome  wthout  them,  and  aboue  them  wonne  by  obser- 
vation :  Reade  not  to  contradict,  nor  to  beleeue,  but  to 
weigh,   and   consider.     Some   bookes   are   to  be  tasted, 
others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  fewe  to  be  chewed,     15 
and  disgested :  that  is :  some  are  to  be  reade  onely  in 
partes,  others  to  be  reade  but  curiously,  and  some  fewe 
to  be  reade  wholely  wth  diligence,  and  attention.   Reading 
maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready,  and  writing  an 
exact  man  :  therefore  if  a  man  write  litle  he  had  neede     20 
of  a  greate  memory ;  if  he  confer  litle,  he  had  neede  of 
a  present  wit,  and  if  he  reade  litle,  he  had  neede  haue 
much  cunning  to  seeme  to  knowe  that  he  doth  not  knowe  : 
Histories   make   men   wise ;    Poets   witty ;    the   Mathe- 
matiques   subtile ;    Naturall   Philosophic  deepe ;    Morall     25 
graue ;  Logique,  and  Rethorique  able  to  contende. 


XIII. 
SIR  HENRY  WOTTON. 

(i.)  ON  HIS  MISTRESS  THE  QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA. 

You  meaner  Beauties  of  the  Night, 
That  poorly  satisfie  our  Eyes, 
More  by  your  number,  than  your  light, 
You  Common  people  of  the  Skies ; 

What  are  you  when  the  Moon  shall  rise  ? 
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You  curious  Chanters  of  the  Wood, 
That  warble  forth  Dame  Nature's  lays, 
Thinking  your  Passions  understood 
By  your  weak  accents  ;  what's  your  praise, 

When  Philomel  her  voice  shall  raise  1  i  o 

You  Violets  that  first  appear, 
By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known, 
Like  the  proud  Virgins  of  the  year, 
As  if  the  Spring  were  all  your  own ; 

What  are  you  when  the  Rose  is  blown  ?  15 

So  when  my  Mistriss  shall  be  seen 
In  Form  and  Beauty  of  her  mind, 
By  Vertue  first,  then  Choice,  a  Queen, 
Tell  me  if  she  were  riot  design'd 

Th'  Eclipse  and  Glory  of  her  kind  ?  20 

(ii.)  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  HAPPY  LIFE. 

How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught, 

That  serveth  not  another's  will ; 
Whose  Armour  is  his  honest  thought, 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  Skill ; 

Whose  Passions  not  his  Masters  are  ;  5 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 

Uiiti'd  unto  the  World  by  care 

Of  public  Fame,  or  private  Breath  ; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise 

Nor  Vice  ;  who  never  understood  10 

How  deepest  Wounds  are  given  by  Praise* — 
Nor  Rules  of  State,  but  Rules  of  good. 

Who  hath  his  Life  from  Rumours  freed ; 

Whose  Conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 
Whose  State  can  neither  Flatterers  feed  15 

Nor  Ruine  make  Oppressors  great. 
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Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  Grace  than  Gifts  to  lend ; 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 

With  a  Religious  Book  or  Friend  !  20 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall : — 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  Lands, 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

(iii.)  EPITAPH. 

He  first  deceas'd  :  she  for  a  little  tri'd 
To  live  without  him,  lik'd  it  not,  and  di'd. 

(iv.)  EPIGRAM. 

If  breath  were  made  for  every  man  to  buy, 

The  poor  Man  could  not  live, — rich  would  not  die. 


XIV. 
THOMAS   HEYWOOD. 

SONG. 

PACK  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day, 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow ; 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  larks  aloft, 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow  ! 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind,  5 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow ; 
Bird  prune  thy  wing,  nightingale  sing, 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow  ! 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow, 

Notes  from  them  both  I'll  borrow.  10 
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Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin-red-breast, 

Sing  birds  in  every  furrow ; 
And  from  each  hill  let  music  shrill 

Give  my  fair  love  good-morrow  ! 
Blackbird,  and  thrush,  in  every  bush,  1 5 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow  ! 
You  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves, 

Sing  my  fair  love  good-morrow  ! 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow, 

Sing  birds  in  every  furrow  !  20 

XV. 
BEAUMONT  AND   FLETCHER. 

A  SAD  SONG. 

WEEP  no  more,  nor  sigh,  nor  groan  ! 

Sorrow  calls  no  time  that's  gone, 

Violets  pluck'd  the  sweetest  rain 

Makes  not  fresh  nor  grow  again  : 

Trim  thy  locks,  look  cheerfully  ;  5 

Fate's  hidden  ends  eyes  cannot  see. 

Joys,  as  winged  dreams,  fly  fast ; 

Why  should  sadness  longer  last  1 

Grief  is  but  a  wound  to  wo ; 

Gentlest  fair  !  mourn,  mourn  no  mo.  10 

XVI. 
JOHN    FLETCHER. 

GOD   LY^EUS. 

GOD  LY^EUS,  ever  young, 
Ever  honour'd,  ever  sung, 
Stain'd  with  blood  of  lusty  grapes, 
In  a  thousand  lusty  shapes 
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Dance  upon  the  mazer's  brim,  5 

In  the  crimson  liquor  swim ; 

From  thy  plenteous  hand  divine 

Let  a  river  run  with  wine  : 

God  of  youth,  let  this  day  here 

Enter  neither  care  nor  fear.  i  o 


XVII. 
SONGS. 

i. 

GIVE  Beauty  all  her  right, 

She's  not  to  one  form  tied  ; 
Each  shape  yields  fair  delight 

Where  her  perfections  bide  : 
Helen,  I  grant,  might  pleasing  be,  5 

And  Kos'mond  was  as  sweet  as  she. 

Some  the  quick  eye  commends, 

Some  swelling  lips  and  red ; 
Pale  looks  have  many  friends, 

Through  sacred  sweetness  bred  :  10 

Meadows  have  flowers  that  pleasures  move, 
Though  roses  are  the  flowers  of  love. 

Free  beauty  is  not  bound 

To  one  unmoved  clime  ; 
She  visits  every  ground  15 

And  favours  every  time. 
Let  the  old  loves  with  mine  compare, 
My  sovereign  is  as  sweet  and  fair. 
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TI. 

The  sea  hath  many  thousand  sands, 

The  sun  hath  motes  as  many ; 

The  sky  is  full  of  stars,  and  love 

As  full  of  woes  as  any  : 

Believe  me,  that  do  know  the  elf,  5 

And  make  no  trial  by  thyself. 

It  is  in  truth  a  pretty  toy 

For  babes  to  play  with  all ; 

But  0  the  honies  of  our  youth 

Are  oft  our  age's  gall !  10 

Self-proof  in  time  will  make  thee  know 

He  was  a  prophet  told  thee  so  : 

A  prophet  that  Cassandra-like 

Tells  truth  without  belief ; 

For  headstrong  youth  will  run  his  race,  1 5 

Although  his  goal  be  grief  : 

Love's  martyr,  when  his  heat  is  past, 

Proves  Care's  confessor  at  the  last. 


ill. 

Weep  you  no  more,  sad  fountains  ; 

What  need  you  flow  so  fast  1 
Look  how  the  snowy  mountains 

Heaven's  sun  doth  gently  waste  ! 
But  my  sun's  heavenly  eyes, 

View  not  your  weeping, 

That  now  lies  sleeping 
Softly,  now  softly  lies 

Sleeping. 

7—2 
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Sleep  is  a  reconciling, 

A  rest  that  peace  begets  ; 

Doth  not  the  sun  rise  smiling 
When  fair  at  ev'n  he  sets  ? 

Kest  you  then,  rest,  sad  eyes  ! 
Melt  not  in  weeping, 
While  she  lies  sleeping, 

Softly,  now  softly  lies 

Sleeping. 


IV. 

The  man  of  life  upright, 

Whose  guiltless  heart  is  free 

From  all  dishonest  deeds, 
Or  thought  of  vanity  ; 

The  man  whose  silent  days 
In  harmless  joys  are  spent, 

Whom  hopes  cannot  delude 
Nor  sorrow  discontent : 

That  man  needs  neither  towers 
Nor  armour  for  defence, 

Nor  secret  vaults  to  fly 
From  thunder's  violence  : 

He  only  can  behold 
With  unaffrighted  eyes 

The  horrors  of  the  deep 
And  terrors  of  the  skies. 

Thus  scorning  all  the  cares 
That  fate  or  fortune  brings, 

He  makes  the  heaven  his  book, 
His  wisdom  heavenly  things ; 
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Good  thoughts  his  only  friends, 

His  wealth  a  well-spent  age, 
The  earth  his  sober  inn 

And  quiet  pilgrimage. 

v. 

The  cypress  curtain  of  the  night  is  spread, 

And  over  all  a  silent  dew  is  cast ; 
The  weaker  cares  by  sleep  are  conquered, 

But  I  alone,  with  hideous  grief  aghast, 
In  spite  of  Morpheus'  charms  a  watch  do  keep  5 

Over  mine  eyes,  to  banish  careless  sleep. 

Yet  oft  my  trembling  eyes  through  faintness  close, 
And  then  the  Map  of  Hell  before  me  stands, 

Which  ghosts  do  see,  and  I  am  one  of  those 

Ordained  to  pine  in  sorrow's  endless  bands  ;  10 

Since  from  my  wretched  soul  all  hopes  are  reft, 

And  now  no  cause  of  life  to  me  is  left. 

Grief,  seize  my  soul !  for  that  will  still  endure 
When  my  crazed  body  is  consumed  and  gone  : 

Bear  it  to  thy  black  den,  there  keep  it  sure,  1 5 

Where  thou  ten  thousand  souls  dost  tire  upon  : 

Yet  all  do  not  afford  such  food  to  thee 

As  this  poor  one,  the  worser  part  of  me. 

VI. 

THE  URCHINS'  DANCE. 

By  the  moon  we  sport  and  play, 

With  the  night  begins  our  day  : 

As  we  frisk  the  dew  doth  fall ! 

Trip  it,  little  urchins  all ! 

Lightly  as  the  little  bee,  5 

Two  by  two,  and  three  by  three ; 

And  about,  about  go  we. 
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VII. 
THE  FAIKIES'  DANCE. 

Dare  you  haunt  our  hallowed  green  ? 

None  but  fairies  here  are  seen. 

Down  and  sleep, 

Wake  and  weep, 

Pinch  him  black,  and  pinch  him  blue,  5 

That  seeks  to  steal  a  lover  true  ! 

When  you  come  to  hear  us  sing, 

Or  to  tread  our  fairy  ring, 

Pinch  him  black,  and  pinch  him  blue ! 

0  thus  our  nails  shall  handle  you  !  TO 


VIII. 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  face, 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  grow ; 
A  heavenly  paradise  is  that  place, 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  flow. 

There  cherries  grow  which  none  may  buy,         5 
Till  "  Cherry  ripe"  themselves  do  cry. 

Those  cherries  fairly  do  enclose 
Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row, 
Which  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows, 

They  look  like  rose-buds  filled  with  snow  ;  i  o 

Yet  them  nor  peer  nor  prince  can  buy, 
Till  "  Cherry-ripe  "  themselves  do  cry. 

Her  eyes  like  angels  watch  them  still, 

Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand, 
Threatening  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill  15 

All  that  attempt,  with  eye  or  hand, 
Those  sacred  cherries  to  come  nigh 
Till  "  Cherry  ripe  "  themselves  do  cry. 
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XVIII. 
NICHOLAS  BRETON. 

(i.)  THE  SONG  OF  CARE. 

COME,  all  the  world,  submit  yourselves  to  Care, 
And  him  acknowledge  for  your  chiefest  king ; 

With  whom  no  king  or  keisar  may  compare, 
Who  bears  so  great  a  sway  in  everything  •, 

At  home,  abroad,  in  peace  and  eke  in  war,  5 

Care  chiefly  stands  to  either  make  or  mar. 

The  court  he  keeps  is  in  a  wise  conceit, 

His  house  a  head  where  reason  rules  the  wit ; 

His  seat  the  heart  that  hateth  all  deceit, 

His  bed  the  brain  that  feels  no  frantic  fit,  10 

His  diet  is  the  cates  of  sweet  content. 

Thus  is  his  life  in  heavenly  pleasure  spent. 

His  kingdom  is  the  whole  world  round  about ; 

Sorrow  his  sword  to  such  as  do  rebel ; 
His  counsel  wisdom  that  decides  each  doubt ;  15 

His  skill  foresight,  of  things  to  come  to  tell ; 
His  chief  delight  is  studies  of  device 
To  keep  his  subjects  out  of  miseries. 

O  courteous  king,  0  high  and  mighty  Care, 

What  shall  I  write  in  honour  of  thy  name1?  20 

But  to  the  world  by  due  desert  declare 
Thy  royal  state  and  thy  immortal  fame. 

Then  so  I  end,  as  I  at  first  begun, 

Care  is  the  King  of  kings  when  all  is  done. 
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(ii.)  AN  ODD  CONCEIT. 

Lovely  kind,  and  kindly  loving, 
Such  a  mind  were  worth  the  moving : 
Truly  fair,  and  fairly  true, — 
Where  are  all  these,  but  in  you  ? 

Wisely  kind,  and  kindly  wise  ;  5 

Blessed  life,  where  such  love  lies  ! 
Wise  and  kind,  and  fair,  and  true,— 
Lovely  live  all  these  in  you. 

Sweetly  dear,  and  dearly  sweet ; 
Blessed,  where  these  blessings  meet !  10 

Sweet,  fair,  wise,  kind,  blessed,  true,— 
Blessed  be  all  these  in  you  ! 


XIX. 
BEN    JONSON. 

(i.)  SONG  TO  CELIA. 

DRINK  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise  5 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee  10 

As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be. 
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But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me  : 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear,  1 5 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 


(ii.)  EPITAPH. 
ON  THE  COUNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE. 

Underneath  this  marble  herse 

Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 

SIDNEY'S  sister,  PEMBROKE'S  mother. 

Death  !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 

Learned  and  fair  and  good  as  she,  5 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

(iii.)  PART  OF  AN  ODE. 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be ; 
Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere : 

A  lily  of  a  day  5 

Is  fairer  far  in  May, 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night ; 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see ; 
And  in  short  measures,  life  may  perfect  be.  10 

(iv.)  ON  SALATHIEL  PAVY. 
A  CHILD  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  CHAPEL. 

Weep  with  me,  all  you  that  read 

This  little  story ; 
And  know,  for  whom  a  tear  you  shed 

Death's  self  is  sorry. 
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'Twas  a  child  that  so  did  thrive  5 

In  grace  and  feature, 
As  Heaven  and  Nature  seem'd  to  strive 

Which  own'd  the  creature. 
Years  he  number'd  scarce  thirteen 

When  Fates  turn'd  cruel,  10 

Yet  three  fill'd  zodiacs  had  he  been 

The  stage's  jewel ; 
And  did  act  (what  now  we  moan) 

Old  men  so  duly, 
As  sooth  the  Parcae  thought  him  one,  1 5 

He  play'd  so  truly. 
So,  by  error,  to  his  fate 

They  all  consented  ; 
But,  viewing  him  since,  alas,  too  late  ! 

They  have  repented  ;  20 

And  have  sought,  to  give  new  birth, 

In  baths  to  steep  him  ; 
But,  being  so  much  too  good  for  earth, 

Heaven  vows  to  keep  him. 


XX. 
MICHAEL    DRAYTON. 

TO  THE  VIRGINIAN  VOYAGE. 

You  brave  heroic  minds 

Worthy  your  country's  name, 
That  honour  still  pursue ; 
Go  and  subdue  ! 
Whilst  loitering  hinds 

Lurk  here  at  home  with  shame. 
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Britons,  you  stay  too  long : 
Quickly  aboard  bestow  you, 
And  with  a  merry  gale 
Swell  your  stretch'd  sail  10 

With  vows  as  strong 

As  the  winds  that  blow  you. 

Your  course  securely  steer, 

West  and  by  south  forth  keep  ! 

Rocks,  lee-shores,  nor  shoals  1 5 

When  Eolus  scowls 
You  need  not  fear  ; 
So  absolute  the  deep. 

And  cheerfully  at  sea 

Success  you  still  entice  20 

To  get  the  pearl  and  gold, 
And  ours  to  hold 
Virginia, 
Earth's  only  paradise. 

Where  nature  hath  in  store  25 

Fowl,  venison,  and  fish, 
And  the  fruitfull'st  soil 
Without  your  toil 
Three  harvests  more, 

All  greater  than  your  wish.  30 

And  the  ambitious  vine 

Crowns  with  his  purple  mass 
The  cedar  reaching  high 
To  kiss  the  sky, 

The  cypress,  pine,  35 

And  useful  sassafras. 
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To  whom  the  Golden  Age 
Still  nature's  laws  doth  give, 
No  other  cares  attend, 
But  them  to  defend  40 

From  winter's  rage 

That  long  there  doth  not  live. 

. 

When  as  the  luscious  smell 
Of  that  delicious  land 

Above  the  seas  that  flows  45 

The  clear  wind  throws, 
Your  hearts  to  swell 

Approaching  the  dear  strand ; 

In  kenning  of  the  shore 

(Thanks  to  God  first  given)  50 

0  you  the  happiest  men, 
Be  frolic  then ! 
Let  cannons  roar, 

Frighting  the  wide  heaven. 

And  in  regions  far,  55 

Such  heroes  bring  ye  forth 

As  those  from  whom  we  came ; 
And  plant  our  name 
Under  that  star 

Not  known  unto  our  North.  60 

And  as  there  plenty  grows 
Of  laurel  everywhere — 
Apollo's  sacred  tree — 
You  it  may  see 

A  poet's  brows  65 

To  crown,  that  may  sing  there. 
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The  Voyages  attend, 
Industrious  Hakluyt, 

Whose  reading  shall  inflame 

Men  to  seek  fame,  70 

And  much  commend 

To  after  times  thy  wit. 


XXI. 
THOMAS   NASH. 

IN    TIME    OF    PESTILENCE. 

ADIEU,  farewell  earth's  bliss  ! 

This  world  uncertain  is  : 

Fond  are  life's  lustful  joys, 

Death  proves  them  all  but  toys. 

None  from  his  darts  can  fly  ;  5 

I  am  sick,  I  must  die — 

Lard,  have  mercy  on  us ! 

Rich  men,  trust  not  in  wealth, 

Gold  cannot  buy  you  health ; 

Physic  himself  must  fade  ;  10 

All  things  to  end  are  made ; 

The  plague  full  swift  goes  by ; 

I  am  sick,  I  must  die — 

Lord,  have  mercy  onus! 

Beauty  is  but  a  flower  1 5 

Which  wrinkles  will  devour ; 
Brightness  falls  from  the  air  ; 
Queens  have  died  young  and  fair ; 
Dust  hath  closed  Helen's  eye ; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die —  20 

Lord,  have  mercy  on  us! 
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Strength  stoops  unto  the  grave, 

Worms  feed  on  Hector  brave ; 

Swords  may  not  fight  with  fate  ; 

Earth  still  holds  ope  her  gate  ;  25 

Come,  come  !  the  bells  do  cry  ; 

I  am  sick,  I  must  die — 

Lord,  have  mercy  on  us  I 

Wit  with  his  wantonness 

Tasteth  death's  bitterness ;  30 

Hell's  executioner 

Hath  no  ears  for  to  hear 

What  vain  art  can  reply ; 

I  am  sick,  I  must  die — 

Lord)  have  mercy  on  us  !  35 

Haste  therefore  each  degree 

To  welcome  destiny ; 

Heaven  is  our  heritage, 

Earth  but  a  player's  stage. 

Mount  we  unto  the  sky  ;  40 

I  am  sick,  I  must  die — 

)  have  mercy  on  us ! 


XXII. 
KING  JAMES  I. 

A  COUNTERBLASTE  TO  TOBACCO. 

THAT  the  manifold  abuses  of  this  vile  custome  of  Tobacco 
taking,  may  the  better  be  espied,  it  is  fit,  that  first  you 
enter  into  consideration  both  of  the  first  originall  thereof, 
and  likewise  of  the  reasons  of  the  first  entry  thereof  into 
this  Countrey.  For  certainely  as  such  customes,  that 
have  their  first  institution  either  from  a  godly,  necessary, 
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or  honourable  ground,  and  are  first  brought  in,  by  the 
meanes  of  some  worthy,  vertuous,  and  great  Personage, 
are  ever,  and  most  iustly,  holden  in  great  and  reverent 
estimation    and    account,    by    all    wise,    vertuous,   and     10 
temperate  spirits :  So  should  it  by  the  contrary,  iustly 
bring  a  great  disgrace  into  that  sort  of  customes,  which 
having  their  originall  from  base  corruption  and  barbaritie, 
doe  in  like  sort,  make  their  first  entry  into  a  Countrey, 
by  an  inconsiderate  and  childish  affectation  of  Noveltie,     15 
as  is  the  trew  case  of  the  first  invention  of  Tobacco  taking, 
and  of  the  first  entry  thereof  among  us.     For  Tobacco 
being   a   common    herbe,    which    (though   under   divers 
names)  growes  almost  everywhere,  was  first  found  out 
by  some  of  the  barbarous  Indians,  to  be  a  Preservative     20 
or  Antidote   against  a  filthy  disease,  whereunto  these 
barbarous  people  are  (as  all  men  know)  very  much  subiect, 
what  through  the  uncleanely  and  adust  constitution  of 
their  bodies,  and  what   through  the  intemperate  heate 
of  their  Climate  :  so  that  as  from  them  was  first  brought     25 
into  Christendome  that  most  detestable  disease  ;  so  from 
them   likewise  was   brought  this   use   of   Tobacco,  as   a 
stinking  and  unsavourie  Antidote,  for  so  corrupted  and 
execrable  a  maladie,  the  stinking  suffumigation  whereof 
they  yet  use  against  that  disease,  making  so  one  canker     30 
or  venime  to  eate  out  another. 

And   now  good   Countrey-men,   let  us   (I   pray  you) 
consider,  what  honour  or  policy  can  moove  us  to  imitate 
the  barbarous  and  beastly  maners  of  the  wilde,  godlesse, 
and  slavish  Indians,  especially  in  so  vile  and  stinking  a     35 
custome  1     Shall  we  that  disdaine  to  imitate  the  maners 
of  our  neighbour  France  (having  the  stile  of   the  first 
Christian  Kingdome)  and  that  cannot  endure  the  spirit 
of  the  Spaniards  (their  King  being  now  comparable  in 
largenesse  of  Dominions,  to  the  great  Emperour  of  Turkie)     40 
shall  wee,  I  say,  that  have  bene  so  long  civill  and  wealthy 
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in  Peace,  famous  and  invincible  in  Warre,  fortunate  in 
both,  we  that  have  bene  ever  able  to  aide  any  of  our 
neighbours  (but  never  deafed  any  of  their  eares  with  any 
of  our  supplications  for  assistance)  shall  wee,  I  say,  45 
without  blushing  abase  our  selves  so  farre,  as  to  imitate 
these  beastly  Indians,  slaves  to  the  Spaniards,  refuse  to 
the  world,  and  as  yet  aliens  from  the  holy  Covenant  of 
God  1  Why  do  we  not  as  well  imitate  them  in  walking 
naked  as  they  doe?  in  preferring  glasses,  feathers,  and  50 
such  toyes,  to  gold  and  precious  stones,  as  they  doe  ? 
yea  why  doe  we  not  denie  God  and  adore  the  divel,  as 
they  doe  ? 

Now  to  the  corrupted  basenesse  of  the  first  use  of  this 
Tobacco,  doeth  very  well  agree  the  foolish  and  groundlesse     55 
first  entry  thereof  into  this  Kirigdome.     It  is  not  so  long 
since  the  first  entry  of  this  abuse  amongst  us  here,  as  this 
present  aage  cannot  yet  very  well  remember,  both  the 
first  Authour,  and  the  forme  of  the  first  introduction  of 
it  amongst  us.     It  was  neither  brought  in  by  King,  great     60 
Conquerour,  nor  learned  doctour  of  Phisicke. 

With  the  report  of  a  great  discovery  for  a  Conquest, 
some  two  or  three  savage  men,  were  brought  in,  together 
with  this  Savage  custome.     But  the  pitie  is,  the  poore 
wilde  barbarous  men  died,  but  that  vile  and  barbarous     65 
custome  is  yet  alive — yea  in  fresh  vigor  :  so  as  it  seemes 
a  miracle  to  me,  how  a  custome  springing  from  so  vile  a 
ground,  and  brought  in  by  a  father  so  generally  hated, 
should  be  welcomed  upon  so  slender  a  warrant.     For  if 
they  that  first  put  it  in  practise  here,  had  remembered     70 
for  what  respect  it  was  used  by  them  from  whence  it 
came,  I  am  sure  they  would   have  bene  loath,  to  have 
taken  so  farre  the  imputation  of  that  disease  upon  them 
as  they  did,  by  using  the  cure  thereof :  For  Sanis  non  est 
opus  medico,  and  counter-poisons  are  never  used,  but  where     75 
poison  is  thought  to  precede. 
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But  since  it  is  trew,  that  divers  eustomes  slightly 
grounded,  and  with  no  better  warrant  entred  in  a 
Common-wealth,  may  yet  in  the  use  of  them  thereafter, 
proove  both  necessary  and  profitable  ;  it  is  therefore  next  80 
to  bee  examined,  if  there  be  not  a  full  Sympathie  and 
true  Proportion,  betweene  the  base  ground  and  foolish 
en  trie,  and  the  loathsome  and  hurtfull  use  of  this  stinking 
Antidote. 

I  am  now  therefore  heartily  to  pray  you  to  consider,     85 
first  upon  what  false  and  erroneous  grounds  you  have 
first  built  the  generall  good  liking  thereof ;  and  next, 
what  sinnes  towards  God,  and  foolish  vanities  before  the 
world  you  commit,  in  the  detestable  use  of  it. 

As  for  these  deceitfull  grounds,  that  haue  specially  90 
moved  you  to  take  a  good  and  great  conceit  thereof,  I 
shall  content  my  self  e  to  examine  here  onely  foure  of  the 
rincipals  of  them ;  two  founded  upon  the  Theoricke  of 
a  deceiveable  apparance  of  reason,  and  two  of  them  upon 
the  mistaken  practicke  of  generall  experience.  95 

First,  it  is  thought  by  you  a  sure  Aphorisme  in  the 
Physickes,  That  the  braines  of  all  men,  beeing  naturally 
cold  and  wet,  all  drie  and  hote  things  should  be  good  for 
them ;  of  which  nature  this  stinking  suffumigation  is, 
and  therefore  of  good  use  to  them.  Of  this  argument,  100 
both  the  proposition  and  assumption  are  false,  and  so  the 
conclusion  cannot  but  be  voyd  of  it  selfe.  For  as  to  the 
Proposition,  That  because  the  braines  are  colde  and  moist, 
therefore  things  that  are  hote  and  dry  are  best  for  them, 
it  is  an  inept  consequence  :  For  man  beeing  compounded  105 
of  the  foure  Complexions  (whose  fathers  are  the  foure 
Elements)  although  there  be  a  mixture  of  them  all  in  all 
the  parts  of  his  body,  yet  must  the  divers  parts  of  our 
Microcosme  or  little  world  within  our  selves,  be  diversly 
more  inclined,  some  to  one,  some  to  another  complexion,  no 
according  to  the  diversitie  of  their  uses,  that  of  these 
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discords  a  perfect   harmonie  may  be  made  up  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  whole  body. 

The  application  then  of  a  thing  of  a  contrary  nature, 
to  any  of  these  parts,  is  to  interrupt  them  of  their  due  115 
function,  and  by  consequence  hurtfull  to  the  health  of  the 
whole  bodie.     As  if  a  man,  because  the  Liver  is  hote  (as 
the  fountaine  of  blood)  and  as  it  were  an  oven  to  the 
stomacke,  would  therefore  apply  and  weare  close  upon 
his  Liver  and  stomacke  a  cake  of  lead  ;  he  might  within  120 
a  very  short  time  (I  hope)  bee  susteined  very  good  cheape 
at  an  Ordinarie,  beside  the  clearing  of  his  conscience  from 
that  deadly  sinne  of  gluttonie.     And  as  if,  because  the 
Heart  is  full  of  vitall  spirits,  and  in  perpetuall  motion,  a 
man  would  therefore  lay  a  heavie  pound  stone  on  his  125 
breast,  for  staying  and  holding  downe  that  wanton  palpita- 
tion, I  doubt  not  but  his  breast  would  be  more  bruised 
with  the  weight  thereof,  then  the  heart  would  be  com- 
forted with   such  a   disagreeable  and  contrarious   cure. 
And   even   so   is  it  with  the  braines  :    For,  if   a  man,   130 
because  the  braines  are  cold  and  humide,  would  therefore 
use   inwardly  by  smells,   or   outwardly   by   application, 
things  of  hot  and  dry  qualitie,  all  the  gaine  that  he  could 
make  thereof  would  onely  be  to  put  himselfe  in  a  great 
forwardnes  for  running  mad,  by  overwatching  himselfe,   135 
the  coldnesse  and  moistnesse  of  our  braine  being  the  onely 
ordinary  meanes  that  procure  our  sleepe  and  rest.    Indeed 
I  doe  not  deny,  but  when  it  falls  out  that  any  of  these, 
or  any  part  of  our  bodie  growes  to  be  distempered,  and 
to  tend  to  an  extremitie,  beyond  the  compasse  of  Nature's  1 40 
temperate  mixture,  that  in  that  case  cures  of  contrary 
qualities,    to   the  intemperate  inclination   of   that  part, 
being  wisely  prepared  and  discreetly  ministered,  may  be 
both  necessary  and  helpfull  for  strengthening  and  assist- 
ing Nature  in  the  expulsion  of  her  enemies :  for  this  is  145 
the  trew  definition  of  all  profitable  Phisicke. 
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But  first  these  Cures  ought  not  to  be  used,  but  where 
there  is  need  of  them,  the  contrary  whereof,  is  daily 
practised  in  this  generall  use  of  Tobacco  by  all  sorts  and 
complexions  of  people.  150 

And  next,  I  denie  the  Minor  of  this  argument,  as  I 
have  already  said,  in  regard  that  this  Tobacco,  is  not 
simply  of  a  dry  and  hote  qualitie ;  but  rather  hath  a 
certain  venemous  facultie  ioyned  with  the  heat  therof, 
which  makes  it  have  an  Antipathy  against  nature,  as  by  155 
the  hateful  smel  therof  doth  well  appeare.  For  the  nose 
being  the  proper  Organ  and  convoy  of  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing to  the  braines,  which  are  the  only  fountaine  of  that 
sense,  doth  ever  serve  us  for  an  infallible  witnesse, 
whether  that  odour  which  we  smell,  be  healthfull  or  160 
hurtfull  to  the  braine,  (except  when  it  fals  out  that  the 
sense  it  selfe  is  corrupted  and  abused  through  some  in- 
firmitie,  and  distemper  in  the  braine).  And  that  the 
suffumigation  thereof  cannot  have  a  drying  quality,  it 
needs  no  further  probation,  then  that  it  is  a  smoke,  all  165 
smoke  and  vapour,  being  of  itselfe  humide,  as  drawing 
neere  to  the  nature  of  the  aire,  and  easie  to  be  resolved 
againe  into  water,  whereof  there  needs  no  other  proofe 
but  the  Meteors,  which  being  bred  of  nothing  else  but  of 
the  vapors  and  exhalations  sucked  up  by  the  Sun  out  of  170 
the  earth,  the  sea,  and  waters,  yet  are  the  same  smoakie 
vapors  turned  and  transformed  into  raines,  snowes, 
deawes,  hoare  frosts,  and  such  like  waterie  Meteors, 
as  by  the  contrary  the  rainie  cloudes  are  often  trans- 
formed and  evaporated  in  blustering  windes.  175 

As  for  the  other  two  reasons  founded  upon  experience, 
the  first  of  which  is,  That  the  whole  people  would  not 
have  taken  so  generall  a  good  liking  thereof,  if  they  had 
not  by  experience  found  it  very  soveraigne  and  good  for 
them  :  For  answere  thereunto,  how  easily  the  mindes  of  180 
any  people,  wherewith  God  hath  replenished  this  world, 
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may  be  drawen  to  the  foolish  affectation  of  any  noveltie, 
I  leave  it  to  the  discreet  iudgement  of  any  man  that  is 
reasonable. 

Doe  we  not  daily  see,  that  a  man  can  no  sooner  bring  185 
over  from  beyond  the  seas  any  new  forme  of  apparell, 
but  that  he  cannot  be  thought  a  man  of  spirit,  that  would 
not  presently  imitate  the  same  1     And  so  from  hand  to 
hand  it  spreads,  till  it  be  practised  by  all,  not  for  any 
commodity  that  is  in  it,  but  only  because  it  is  come  to  be   1 90 
the  fashion.     For  such  is  the  force  of  that  naturall  selfe- 
love  in  every  one  of  us,  and  such  is  the  corruption  of  envy 
bred  in  the  brest  of  every  one,  as  we  cannot  be  content 
unlesse  wee  imitate  every  thing  that  our  fellowes  doe, 
and  so-proove  our  selves  capable  of  every  thing  whereof  195 
they  are  capable,  like  Apes,  counterfeiting  the  maners  of 
others,  to  our  owne  destruction.     For  let  one  or  two  of 
the  greatest  Masters  of  Mathematicks  in  any  of  the  two 
famous  Universities,   but   constantly  affirme  any  cleare 
day,  that  they  see  some  strange  apparition  in  the  skies ;  200 
they  wil  I  warrant  you  be  seconded  by  the  greatest  part 
of  the  students  in  that  profession  :  So  loth  will  they  be, 
to  be  thought  inferior  to  their  fellowes,  either  in  depth  of 
knowledge  or  sharpnes  of  sight :  And  therfore  the  generall 
good  liking  and  imbracing  of  this  foolish  custome,  doth  205 
but  only  proceed  from  that  affectation  of  noveltie,  and 
popular  errour,  whereof  I  have  already  spoken. 

The  other  argument  drawn  from  a  mistaken  experience, 
is  but  the  more  particular  probation   of   this  generall, 
because  it  is  alledged  to  be  found  trew  by  proof e,  that  210 
by  the  taking  of  Tobacco  divers  and  very  many  doe  finde 
themselves  cured  of  divers  diseases ;  as  on  the  other  part, 
no  man  ever  received  harme  thereby.     In  this  argument 
there  is  first  a  great  mistaking,  and  next  a  monstrous 
absurditie  :  For  is  it  not  a  very  great  mistaking,  to  take  2 1 5 
non  causam  pro  causa,  as  they  say  in  the  Logickes  1  because 
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peradventure  when  a  sicke  man  hath  had  his  disease  at 
the  height,  hee  hath  at  that  instant  taken  Tobacco  and 
afterward  his  disease  taking  the  naturall  course  of  de- 
clining, and  consequently  the  Patient  of  recovering  his  220 
health,  0  then  the  Tobacco  forsooth,  was  the  worker  of 
that  miracle.  Beside  that,  it  is  a  thing  wel  known  to  all 
Physicians,  that  the  apprehension  and  conceit  of  the 
patient,  hath  by  wakening  and  uniting  the  vitall  spirits, 
and  so  strengthening  nature,  a  great  power  and  vertue,  225 
to  cure  divers  diseases.  For  an  evident  proofe  of  mis- 
taking in  the  like  case,  I  pray  you  what  foolish  boy,  what 
silly  wench,  what  olde  doting  wife,  or  ignorant  countrey 
clowne,  is  not  a  Physician  for  the  toothach,  for  the 
cholicke,  and  divers  such  common  diseases?  Yea,  will  230 
not  every  man  you  meet  withall,  teach  you  a  sundry  cure 
for  the  same,  &  sweare  by  that  meane  either  himselfe,  or 
some  of  his  neerest  kinsemen  and  friends  was  cured  1 
And  yet  I  hope  no  man  is  so  foolish  as  to  beleeve  them. 
And  all  these  toyes  do  only  proceed  fro  the  mistaking  235 
Non  causam  pro  causa,  as  I  haue  already  said,  and  so  if 
a  man  chance  to  recover  one  of  any  disease,  after  hee 
hath  taken  Tobacco  that  must  haue  the  thanks  of  all. 
But  by  the  contrary,  if  a  man  smoke  himselfe  to  death 
with  it  (and  many  haue  done)  0  then  some  other  disease  240 
must  beare  the  blame  for  that  fault.  So  doe  olde 
drunkards  thinke  they  prolong  their  dayes,  by  their 
swine-like  diet,  but  never  remember  how  many  die 
drowned  in  drinke  before  they  be  halfe  olde. 

And  what  greater  absurditie  can  there  be,  then  to  say  245 
that  one  cure  shall  serve  for  divers,  nay,  cotrarious  sorts 
of   diseases  *?      It   is   an   undoubted    ground   among  all 
Physicians,  that  there  is  almost  no  sort  either  of  nourish- 
ment or  medicine,  that  hath  not  something  in  it  disagree- 
able to  some   part  of   mans   bodie,  because  as   I   have  250 
alreadie  said,  the  nature  of  the  temperature  of  every  part, 
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is  so  different  from  one  another,  that  according  to  the 
olde  proverbe,  That  which  is  good  for  the  head,  is  evill 
for  the  necke  and  the  shoulders :  For  even  as  a  strong 
enemy,  that  invades  a  town  or  fortresse,  although  in  his  255 
siege  thereof,  he  do  belay  and  compasse  it  round  about, 
yet  he  makes  his  breach  and  entry,  at  some  one  or  fewe 
speciall  parts  thereof,  which  hee  hath  tried  and  found  to 
be  weakest  and  least  able  to  resist ;  so  sickenes  doth  make 
her  particular  assault,  upon   such  part  or  parts  of  our  260 
body,  as  are  weakest  and  easiest  to  be  overcome  by  that 
sort  of  disease,  which  then  doth  assaile  us,  although  all 
the  rest  of  the  body  by  sympathie  feele  it  selfe  to  be  as  it 
were  belayed  and  besieged  by  the  affliction  of  that  speciall 
part,  the  grief e  and  smart  thereof  being  by  the  sense  of  265 
feeling  dispersed  through  all  the  rest  of  our  members. 
And  therefore  the  skilfull  Physician  presses  by  such  cures 
to  purge  and  strengthen  that  part  which  is  afflicted,  as  are 
only  fit  for  that  sort  of  disease,  and  doe  best  agree  with 
the  nature  of  that  infirme  part ;  which  being  abused  to  a  270 
disease  of  another  nature,  would  prove  as  hurtfull  for  the 
one,  as  helpfull  for  the  other.     Yea,  not  onely  will  a 
skilfull  and  wary  Physician  be  carefull  to  use  no  cure  but 
that  which  is  fit  for  that  sort  of  disease,  but  he  will  also 
consider  all  other  circumstances,  &  make  the  remedies  275 
sutable  therunto ;  as  the  temperature  of  the  clime  where 
the  Patient  is,  the  constitution  of  the  Planets,  the  time 
of  the  Moone,  the  season  of  the  yeere,  the  age  and  com- 
plexion of  the  Patient,  and  the  present  state  of  the  body, 
in  strength  or  weaknes :  For  one  cure  must  not  ever  be  280 
used  for  the  selfsame  disease,  but  according  to  the  varying 
of  any  of  the  foresaid  circumstances,  that  sort  of  remedy 
must  be  used  which  is  fittest  for  the  same.     Where  by 
the  contrary  in  this  case,  such  is  the  miraculous  omnipo- 
tencie  of  our  strong  tasted  Tobacco,  as  it  cures  all  sorts  of  285 
diseases  (which  never  any  drugge  could  do  before)  in  all 
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persons,  and  at  all  times.  It  cures  all  maner  of  distilla- 
tions, either  in  the  head  or  stomacke  (if  you  beleeve  their 
Axiomes)  although  in  very  deed  it  doe  both  corrupt  the 
braine,  and  by  causing  over  quicke  digestion,  fill  the  290 
stomacke  full  of  crudities.  It  cures  the  gowt  in  the  feet, 
and  (which  is  miraculous)  in  that  very  instant  when  the 
smoke  thereof,  as  light,  flies  up  into  the  head,  the  vertue 
therof,  as  heavy,  runs  down  to  the  litle  toe.  It  helps  all 
sorts  of  agues.  It  makes  a  man  sober  that  was  drunk.  295 
It  refreshes  a  weary  man,  and  yet  makes  a  man  hungry. 
Being  taken  when  they  goe  to  bed,  it  makes  one  sleepe 
soundly,  and  yet  being  taken  when  a  man  is  sleepie  and 
drowsie,  it  will,  as  they  say,  awake  his  braine,  and  quicken 
his  understanding.  0  omnipotent  power  of  Tobacco !  And  300 
if  it  could  by  the  smoake  thereof  chase  our  devils,  as  the 
smoake  of  Tobias  fish  did  (which  I  am  sure  could  smell  no 
stronglier)  it  would  serve  for  a  precious  Relicke,  both  for 
the  superstitious  Priests,  and  the  insolent  Puritanes,  to 
"cast  out  devils  withall.  305 

Admitting  then,  and  not  confessing,  that  the  use  there- 
of were  healthful  for  some  sorts  of  diseases  ;  should  it  be 
used  for  all  sicknesses1?  should  it  be  used  by  all  men? 
should  it  be  used  at  all  times  1  yea  should  it  be  used  by 
able,  yong,  strong,  healthful  men]  310 

Medicine  hath  that  vertue,  that  it  never  leaves  a  man 
in  that  state  wherein  it  finds  him  :  it  makes  a  sicke  man 
whole,  but  a  whole  man  sicke :  And  as  Medicine  helps 
nature  being  taken  at  times  of  necessitie,  so  being  ever 
and  continually  used,  it  doeth  but  weaken,  weary,  and  315 
weare  nature.  What  speake  I  of  Medicine  1  Nay  let  a 
man  every  houre  of  the  day,  or  as  oft  as  many  in  this 
countrey  use  to  take  Tobacco,  let  a  man  I  say,  but  take  as 
oft  the  best  sorts  of  nourishments  in  meate  and  drinke 
that  can  be  devised,  he  shall  with  the  continuall  use  320 
thereof  weaken  both  his  head  and  his  stomacke  :  all  his 
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members  shall  become  feeble,  his  spirits  dull,  and  in  the 
end,  as  a  drowsie  lazie  belly-god,  he  shall  evanish  in  a 
Lethargic. 

And  from  this  weakenesse  it  proceeds,  that  many  in  325 
this  kingdome  have  had  such  a  continuall  use  of  taking 
this  unsavorie  smoake,  as  now  they  are  not  able  to  for- 
beare  the  same,  no  more  then  an  old  drunkard  can  abide 
to  be  long  sober,  without  falling  into  an  incurable  weak- 
nesse  and  evill  constitution  :  for  their  continuall  custome  330 
hath  made  to  them,  habitumt  alteram  naturam :  so  to  those 
that  from  their  birth  have  beene  continually  nourished 
upon  poison  and  things  venemous,  wholsome  meats  are 
only  poisonable. 

Thus  having,  as  I  trust,  sufficiently  answered  the  most  335 
principall  arguments  that  are  used  in  defence  of  this  vile 
custome,  it  rests  only  to  informe  you  what  sinnes  and 
vanities  you  commit  in  the  filthy  abuse  thereof.     First, 
are  you  not  guiltie  of  sinnefull  and  shamefull  lust  1  (for 
lust  may  be  as  well  in  any  of  the  senses  as  in  feeling)  340 
that  although  you  be  troubled  with  no  disease,  but  in 
perfect  health,  yet  can  you  not  be  merry  at  an  Ordinary 
if  you  lacke  Tobacco  to  provoke  your  appetite  to  any  of 
those  sorts  of  recreation,  lusting  after  it  as  the  children  of 
Israel  did  in  the  wildernesse  after  Quailes  1     Secondly  it  345 
is,  as  you  use  or  rather  abuse  it,  a  branch  of  the  sinne  of 
drunkennes,  which  is  the  root  of  all  sinnes  :  for  as  the 
only   delight   that    drunkards   take   in   wine   is   in   the 
strength  of  the  taste,  and  the  force  of  the  fume  therof 
that  mounts  up  to  the  braine  :  for  no  drunkards  love  any  350 
weake,  or  sweet  drinke  :  so  are  not  those  (I  meane  the 
strong  heate  and  the  fume)  the  onely  qualities  that  make 
Tobacco  so  delectable  to  all  the  lovers  of  it  ?     And  as  no 
man  likes  strong   heady  drinke  the  first   day  (because 
nemo  repente  Jit  turpissimus)  but  by  custome  is  piece  and  355 
piece  allured,  while  in  the  ende,  a  drunkard  will  have  as 
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great  a  thirst  to  be  drunke,  as  a  sober  man  to  quench  his 
thirst  with  a  draught  when  he  hath  need  of  it :  So  is  not 
this  the  very  case  of  all  the  great  takers  of  Tobacco  1 
which  therefore  they  themselves  doe  attribute  to  a  bewitch-  360 
ing  qualitie  in  it.     Thirdly,  is  it  not  the  greatest  sinne  of 
all,  that  you  the  people  of  all  sorts  of  this  kingdome,  who 
are  created  and  ordeined  by  God,  to  bestow  both  your 
persons  and  goods,  for  the  maintenance  both  of  the  honour 
and  safety  of  your  King   and   Common- wealth,   should  365 
disable  your  selves  in  both  ?     In  your  persons  having  by 
this  continuall  vile  custome  brought  your  selves  to  this 
shamefull  imbecilitie,  that  you  are  not  able  to  ride  or 
walke  the  iourney  of  a  lewes  Sabboth,  but  you  must  have 
a  reekie  cole  brought  you  from  the  next  poore  house  to  370 
kindle  your  Tobacco  with  1  whereas  he  cannot  be  thought 
able  for  any  service  in  the  warres,  that  cannot  endure 
oftentimes  the  want  of  meat,  drinke,  and  sleepe,  much 
more  then  must  he  endure  the  want  of  Tobacco.     In  the 
times  of  the  many  glorious  and  victorious  battailes  fought  375 
by  this  Nation,  there  was  no  word  of  Tobacco :  but  now  if 
it  were  time  of  warres,  and  that  you  were  to  make  some 
sndden  Cavalcado  upon  your  enemies,  if  any  of  you  should 
seeke  leisure  to  stay  behinde  his  fellow  for  taking  of 
Tobacco,  for  my  part  I  should  never  be  sory  for  any  evill  380 
chance  that  might  befall  him. 

To  take  a  custome  in  any  thing  that  cannot  be  left 
againe,  is  most  harmeful  to  the  people  of  any  land. 
Mollicies  and  delicacies  were  the  wracke  and  overthrow, 
first  of  the  Persian,  and  next  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  385 
this  very  custome  of  taking  Tobacco  (whereof  our  present 
custome  is)  is  even  at  this  day  accounted  so  effeminate 
among  the  Indians  themselves,  as  in  the  market  they  will 
offer  no  price  for  a  slave  to  be  sold,  whom  they  find  to  be 
a  great  Tobacco  taker.  390 

Now  how  are  you  by  this  custome  disabled  in  your 
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goods,  let  the  Gentry  of  this  land  beare  witnesse,  some  of 
them  bestowing  three,  some  foure  hundred  pounds  a  yeere 
upon  this  precious  stinke,  which  I  am  sure  might  be 
bestowed  upon  many  farre  better  uses.  I  read  indeed  of  395 
a  knavish  Courtier,  who  for  abusing  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus  his  master,  by  taking  bribes  to 
intercede  for  sundry  persons  in  his  masters  eare,  (for  who 
he  never  once  opened  his  mouth)  was  iustly  choked  with 
smoke,  with  this  doome,  Fumo  pereat,  qui  fumum  vendidit :  400 
but  of  so  many  smoke-buyers,  as  are  at  this  present  in 
this  kingdome,  I  never  read  nor  heard. 

And  for  the  vanities  committed  in  this  filthy  custome, 
is  it  not  both  great  vanitie  and  uncleannesse,  that  at  the 
table,  a  place  of  respect,  of  cleanlinesse,  of  modestie,  men  405 
should  not  be  ashamed,  to  sit  tossing  of  Tobacco  pipes,  and 
puffing  of  the  smoke  of  Tobacco  one  to  another,  making 
the  filthy  smoke  and  stinke  thereof,  to  exhale  athwart  the 
dishes,  and  infect  the  aire,  when  very  often,  men  that 
abhorre  it  are  at  their  repast  ?     Surely  smoke  becomes  a  4 1  o 
kitchin  farre  better  then  a  dining  chamber,  and   yet  it 
makes  a  kitchin  also  oftentimes  in  the  inward  parts  of 
men,  soyling  and  infecting  them,  with  an  unctuous  and 
oily  kind  of  soote,   as  hath  bene  found  in  some  great 
Tobacco  takers,  that  after  their  death  were  opened.     And  415 
not  onely  meate  time,  but  no  other  time  nor  action  is 
exempted  from  the  publike  use  of  this  uncivill  tricke  :  so 
as  if  the  wives  of  Diepe  list  to  contest  with  this  Nation 
for  good  maners,  their  worst  maners  would  in  all  reason 
be  found  at  least  not  so  dishonest  (as  our  are)  in  this  420 
point.     The  publike  use  whereof,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  hath  now  so  farre  prevailed,  as  divers  men  very 
sound  both  in  iudgement  and  complexion,  have  beene  at 
last  forced  to  take  it  also  without  desire,  partly  because 
they  were  ashamed  to  seeme  singular,  (like  two  Philoso-  425 
phers  that  were  forced  to  ducke  themselves  in  that  raine 
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water,  and  so  become  fooles  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
people)  and  partly  to  be  as  one  that  was  content  to  eate 
Garlick  (which  he  did  not  love)  that  he  might  not  be 
troubled  with  the  smell  of  it,  in  the  breath  of  his  fellowes.  430 
And  is  it  not  a  great  vanitie,  that  a  man  cannot  heartily 
welcome  his  friend  now,  but  straight  they  must  be  in 
hand  with  Tobacco:  No  it  is  become  in  place  of  a  cure, 
a  point  of  good  fellowship,  and  hee  that  will  refuse  to  take 
a  pipe  of  Tobacco  among  his  fellowes,  (though  by  his  owne  435 
election  hee  would  rather  feele  the  savour  of  a  sinke)  is 
accounted  peevish  and  no  good  company,  even  as  they 
doe  with  tipling  in  the  colde  Easterne  countreys.  Yea 
the  Mistresse  cannot  in  a  more  manerly  kind,  entertaine 
her  servant,  then  by  giving  him  out  of  her  faire  hand  a  440 
pipe  of  Tobacco.  But  herein  is  not  only  a  great  vanity, 
but  a  great  contempt  of  Gods  good  giftes,  that  the  sweet- 
nesse  of  mans  breath,  being  a  good  gift  of  God,  should  be 
wilfully  corrupted  by  this  stinking  smoke,  wherein  I  must 
cofesse,  it  hath  too  strong  a  vertue ;  and  so  that  which  is  445 
an  ornament  of  nature,  &  can  neither  by  any  artifice  be 
at  the  first  acquired,  nor  once  lost  be  recovered  againe, 
shal  be  filthily  corrupted  with  an  incurable  stinke,  which 
vile  qualitie  is  as  directly  contrary  to  that  wrong  opinion 
which  is  holden  of  the  wholesomenesse  therof,  as  the  450 
venime  of  putrifaction  is  contrary  to  the  vertue  Pre- 
servative. 

Moreover,  which  is  a  great  iniquitie,  and  against  all 
humanitie,  the  husband  shal  not  be  ashamed,  to  reduce 
therby  his  delicate,  wholsom,  &  cleane  complexioned  wife  455 
to  that  extremity,  that  either  she  must  also  corrupt  her 
sweet  breath  therwith,  or  els  resolve  to  live  in  a  perpetual 
stinking  torment. 

Have  you  not  reason  then  to  be  ashamed,  and  to  for- 
beare  this  filthie  noveltie,  so  basely  grounded,  so  foolishly  460 
received,    and   so  grossely   mistaken   in   the    right   use 
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thereof  1  In  your  abuse  thereof  sinning  against  God, 
harming  your  selves  both  in  persons  and  goods,  and 
raking  also  thereby  the  markes  and  notes  of  vanitie  upon 
you  ;  by  the  custome  thereof  making  your  selves  to  be  465 
wondered  at  by  all  forreine  civill  Nations,  and  by  all 
strangers  that  come  among  you,  to  be  scorned  and  con- 
temned :  A  custome  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hatefull  to  the 
nose,  harmefull  to  the  braine,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and 
in  the  blacke  stinking  fume  thereof,  neerest  resembling  470 
the  horrible  Stigian  smoake  of  the  pit  that  is  bottom- 
lesse. 


NOTES 


I.-  RALPH  ROISTER  DOISTER. 

FOR  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  this,  the  first  real  English  comedy,  see 
the  Introduction. 

Its  author,  Nicholas  Udall,  or  Woodall  (the  name  is  variously  spelt),  the 
father  of  English  comedy,  was  born  near  Winchester  in  1505  or  1506. 
He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  1532  he  joined 
with  Leland  in  arranging  a  pageant  to  greet  the  entry  of  Anne  Boleyn  to 
the  city,  his  work  being  partly  in  Latin.  He  was  by  this  time  a  famous 
scholar,  and  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  phrase-book  of  Terentian 
idioms.  In  1534  he  was  appointed  headmaster  (Magister  Informator)  of 
Eton.  It  was  probably  during  this  period  that  he  wrote  Ralph  Roister 
Doister,  to  be  performed,  as  plays  generally  were  performed  in  those  days, 
by  his  schoolboys.  Udall  was  a  famous  wielder  of  the  '  instrument  of 
education,'  as  these  verses  of  Tusser,  the  agricultural  poet,  plaintively 
testify  : 

'  From  Paul's  I  went,  to  Eton  sent, 

To  learn  straightways  the  Latin  phrase, 

Where  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me, 
At  once  I  had, 

For  fault  but  small,  or  none  at  all, 

It  came  to  pass,  thus  beat  I  was  ; 

See,  Udall,  see,  the  mercy  of  thee, 
To  me,  poor  lad.' 

In  1541  there  was  a  robbery  of  plate  from  the  college  by  two  scholars, 
and  Udall  was  dismissed  from  his  oftice  on  the  charge  of  complicity.  He 
pleaded  pathetically,  but  vainly,  for  restitution.  This  degradation  did 
not,  however,  affect  his  career  seriously,  for  he  became  Rector  of  Braintree, 
Essex,  and  then  Prebendary  of  Windsor,  and  then  Rector  of  Calbourne,  Isle 
of  Wight.  He  translated  some  of  his  friend  Erasmus's  theological  and 
educational  work,  and  gained  the  favour  of  Edward  VI. ,  Katharine  Parr, 
and  the  Princess  Mary.  One  of  his  plays  was  performed  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  her  visit  to  Cambridge  in  1564.  He  returned  to  the  scholastic 
profession  as  headmaster  of  Westminster,  where  he  died  in  1556. 

Ralph  Roister  Doister,  the  hero  of  this  comedy,  is  a  foolish  braggart 
knight,  spurred  on  to  a  love-affair  with  the  fair  widow,  Christian  Custance, 
by  his  needy  roguish  parasite,  Matthew  Merygreke,  who  throughout  the 
play  fools  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  The  scheme  of  the  play  is  closely 
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modelled  upon  Terence,  and  Matthew  Merygreke  represents  the  cunning 
slave,  the  Davus  of  old  Roman  comedy.  There  is  plenty  of  excellent 
fooling  and  plenty  of  scope  for  the  horse-play,  which  forms  the  staple 
humour  of  real  low  comedy.  The  metre,  as  in  the  old  Morality  Everyman 
(see  the  Chaucer  Epoch),  is  free  and  variable,  but  the  lines  generally  rhyme. 
The  play  is  singularly  free  from  any  sort  of  coarseness  or  immorality,  in 
which  respect  it  compares  very  well  with  the  bulk  of  its  successors.  Con- 
sidering that  this  is  pioneer  work,  it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit 
either  in  respect  of  its  humour,  the  ingenuity  of  its  plot  and  situations, 
the  development  of  its  characters,  or  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
exhibited. 

ACTUS  IIJ.,Sc,ENA  IIJ. 

Matthew  Merygreke  and  Ralph  Roister  Doister  are  both  upon  the  stage, 
but  it  is  a  convention  of  old  comedy  that  actors  on  the  stage  never  see 
one  another  until  the  dramatist  chooses  to  introduce  them.  The  name 
Roister  Doister  means  a  blustering  fellow  ;  Merygreke  comes  from  the 
phrase  '  As  merry  as  a  Greek  '  (or  grig). 

1.  '  Now  that  her  answer  depends  upon  my  devising, '  for  Custance  had 

given  him  leave  to  concoct  what  answer  he  pleased  to  Ralph's 
amorous  epistle. 

2.  wower  =  wooer  ;  paint  out  means  dress  him  up,  shew  him  off  in  folly 

to  the  utmost. 

8.  iutte,  a  jostle  ;  he  proceeds  to  run  up  against  him. 
11.  in  poste  against  you,  'in  a  hurry  to  fetch  you,'  but  '  against '  has  a 

playful  double  meaning.     While  Ralph  is  gasping  after  the  shock, 

Matthew  tenderly  inquires  after  his  health. 
13.  the  proverb.     The  proverb  is  apparently  'Who  cannot  be  had,  must 

needs  be  sad ';  '  had  '  means  accepted  as  a  lover. 
16.  geare,  a  common  Elizabethan  word  =  business — '  is  this  business  going 

to  succeed  ?' 

18.  flat  is  intended  by  Ralph  to  mean  '  plain.' 
21.  The  humour  of  this  violent  abuse  is  that  it  is  all  the  invention  of  the 

faithless  messenger.     We  must  imagine  Ralph's  expression  as  the 

stream  overwhelms  him. 
23.  lilburne,    a    heavy,   stupid    fellow,      hoball  =  spoil-all  :    the    first 

syllable  is  probably  that    of    hobgoblin,      lobcock  =  lubber   or 

looby. 

25.  maship,  short  for  '  mastership. ' 

26.  bawawe,  a  comically  affected  pronunciation  of  '  beware.'    ko  I  =  quoth 

I,  familiar  abbreviation. 
30.  louted,  mocked  for  a  lout : 

'  And  I  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  villain.' 

1  Henry  F7.,  Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

35.  minion,  Fr.  mignon,  darling. 

36.  brought  in  dotage,  caused  to  dote  upon  him. 

37.  onely,  mere. 

38.  flock  =  despise  (Lat.  flocci  facio,  value  at  a  hair). 

41.  Merygreke  represents  himself  as  attempting  to  check  the  torrent  of 
abuse.  I  lust  not,  etc.,  I  do  not  care  to  meddle  with  fools,  daws, 
jackdaws.  Cf.  Shakespeare's  '  for  daws  to  peck  at.' 
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48.  let  the  worlde  pass,  '  never  mind  anything. '    Of.  in  the  Introduction 

to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,    '  Paucas  pallabris ;  let  the  world 
slide ;  Sessa  !' 

49.  it,  namely,  the  marriage  he  desired. 
59.  that  er,  that  ever. 

66.  placebo  dilexi.  A  dirge  for  the  dead  was  called  a  placebo  from  the 
Latin  initial  word.  Merygreke's  Latin  is  comically  meaningless, 
lit  infra  =  as  below.  The  '  Psalrnodie,'  a  comic  dirge  and  epitaph, 
is  appended  in  the  original  copy  at  the  end.  As  it  is  slightly 
blasphemous  I  have  not  added  it  here. 

70.  nequando  and  dirige  are  contained  in  the  '  Psalmodie,'  but  are  mean- 
ingless there  and  here  ;  indeed,  the  first  word  is  unknown  to  the 
Latin  dictionary. 

72.  darkling,  secretly,  in  the  dark.  '  Neither  light,  nor  cross,  nor 
mourners,  nor  tinkling  of  bells.'  There  may  be  a  sly  reference  in 
'  Clinke '  to  the  famous  prison  of  that  name  in  Southwark.  This 
also  is  a  quotation  from  the  '  Psalmodie. ' 

74.  unknowing  =  unknown. 

75.  a  porta  inferi,  means  something  like  'by  the  back  door';  the  Latin 

is  questionable. 

76.  sectour,  executor,     more  and  less,  great  and  small. 

78.  doale,  lamentation. 

79.  '  he  calls  out  the  knight's  servants.' 

81-95.  These  lines  are  contained,  with  slight  variation,  in  the  '  Psalmodie.' 
95.  ut  infra  here  refers  to  the  '  Peale  of  Bells '  appended  to  the  comedy, 
thus: 

'  The  Peale   of  Bells,  rong  by  the  parish  clerk  and  Roister 

Bolster's  foure  men. 

The  first  Bell,  a  Triple.— When  dyed  he  ?     When  dyed  he  ? 
The  seconde. — We  have  him  !     We  have  him  ! 
The  thirde. — Royster  Doyster  !     Royster  Doyster  ! 
The  J mirth  Bell. — He  cometh  !     He  cometh  ! 
The  greate  Bell. — Our  owne  !     Our  owne  !' 

Of  course,  this  would  be  arranged  as  a  kind  of  glee  or  round,  to  be 
sung  by  the  five  persons  mentioned,    knap  =  rascal. 
99.  in  heale  =  in  health. 

100.  Qui  Lazarum.  This  is,  I  believe,  wrongly  assigned  to  Ralph.  It  is 
another  of  Merygreke's  comic  Latin  fragments  of  hymns,  as  is  *  In 
Paradisum  '  below.  Roister  Doister  merely  sighs  '  Heigh  how  !' 

104.  cast,  planned. 

109.  quite  =  requite,  pay  them  out. 

111.  ye,  plain,  yea,  certainly. 

114.  fette  =  fetch— fetch  you  back  to  life  after  all. 

116.  Armes  !  The  full  expression  is  '  Armes  of  Caleys,'  a  favourite  ejacula- 
tion in  this  play.  Calais  was  lost  to  England  in  Mary's  reign 
(1558).  This  play  was  quoted  by  Wilson  in  1551.  It  was  prob- 
ably written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  Calais  was  the 
only  continental  possession  left  to  this  country.  The  only  internal 
argument  for  a  later  date  is  the  phrase  '  to  keep  the  Queen's 
peace '  occurring  in  Act  I.,  Scene  1,  but  the  probability  is  that 
this  phrase  was  adapted  to  suit  the  times  when  the  play  was 
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first  printed  (1566).     What  dost  thou  ?     Merygreke  is  pounding 

him  vigorously. 
117.  sound,  swoon. 
123.  eft  =  again,  bowe  =  bend. 

127.  Two  proverbial  expressions,  as  the  rhyme  in  the  second  shows. 
133.  breast  in  this  play  is  twice  used  for  '  voice.'     Cooper  compares  :  '  I 

syng  not  musycall,  for  my  brest  is  decayed.' — Armonye  of  Byrdes. 
138.  portely  bragge,  a  stately  swagger  ;  he  proceeds,  doubtless  with  many 

thumps  and  thwacks,  to  give  Ralph  a  lesson  in  deportment,    after 

your  estate,  according  to  your  position.     For  this  use  of  '  after  ' 

cf.  '  Deal  not  with  us  after  our  sins,'  in  tho  Prayer- Book. 
142.  prankie  cote.   To  '  prank  '  is  to  adorn  ;  'prankie  cote  '  means  '  smart 

dress.'     It  is  a  Hampshire  dialect  word. 
146.  ietting,  walking  with  a  swagger. 
149.  curtsie,  the  same  wrord  as  courtesy  ;  was  then  used  for  any  sort  of 

bow,  masculine  or  feminine. 

151.  all  to,  quite.     To  is  an  intensifying  prefix. 

152.  Sir  Sauce,  Mr.  Impudence.    How  or  why  '  sauce  '  became  equivalent 

to  '  impudence  '  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  slang  ;  probably  both 
senses  of  sauce  come  from  Lat.  salsus.  The  reproof  is  addressed  to 
an  imaginary  member  of  the  crowd,  who  gives  an  excuse,  no  doubt, 
for  a  good  dig  of  Merygreke's  elbow  into  Ralph's  ribs. 

161  Neare  an  M.  by  your  girdle  ?  '  neare '  should  be  '  ne'er ';  '  by  your 
girdle '  means  something  like  'in  your  pocket,'  as  keys,  etc.,  were 
hung  at  the  girdle.  The  phrase  means,  then,  '  Haven't  you  got 
a  Mister  in  your  pocket  ?'  '  Can't  you  be  more  polite  ?' 

164.  take  up  for  haukes,  'taken  up  for  sharpers.'  A  hawk  was  a  slang 
term  for  a  swindler. 

169.  than  =  then. 

172.  high  =  hurry,  more  commonly  spelt  '  hye.' 

173.  trey  ace,  a  dicing  phrase.    An  ace  is  a  spot  or  '  pip  '  on  the  die.    So 

we  have  Ainbs  ace  (1),  deuce  ace  (2),  and  syce  ace  (6). 
175.  fit,  a  '  fitte  '  was  a  stave  of  a  ballad,  so  used  in  later  times. 

177.  geare,  '  this  business' — i.e.,  the  music  will  be  in  my  favour. 

178.  sence  =  since — since  his  absence. 
180.  pastance,  passe-temps,  pastime. 

183.  plaine  =  complain,  here  '  plead.' 

184.  gaudyng,  merrymaking;  doubtless  from  Lat.  gaudeo,  to  rejoice,  as 

in  the  college  phrase  at  Oxford. 

191.  and  ye  will  haze,  '  if  ye  will  have  us,  have  us.' 

206.  Mary,  Marry,  the  common  Elizabethan  oath. 

210.  coney  =  rabbbit.  pigsny,  a  term  of  endearment  used  by  Chaucer  in 
the  Miller'*  Tale.  It  probably  means  '  pig's  eye.'  Cf.  Lat.  ocellus. 
by  and  by,  at  this  date  meant  immediately,  not,  as  now,  later  on. 

224.  The  point  of  this  maladroit  epistle  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  The 
wrong  sense  of  every  sentence  is  solely  due  to  Merygreke's  mali- 
cious manner  of  reading  it.  With  a  little  rearrangement  of  the 
stops  it  does  credit  to  the  professional  letter-writer  who  composed 
it,  and  who  is  afterwards  allowed  to  explain  himself  on  the  stage. 
I  leave  it  here  as  an  exercise  for  the  student's  ingenuity,  to  make 
the  proper  sense  by  altering  the  punctuation. 

224.  where  as  =  whereas. 
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260.  See  note  to  line  116. 

267.  Y'wis,  surely,  =  I  wis  ;  from  A.  8.  witan,  to  know,  whence  we  have 

such  forms  as  '  wist'  and  'wot.' 
281.  in  fey,  in  faith. 

298.  Gill,  a  term  of  disparagement  as  applied  to  a  woman.     In  Foxe's 

Book  of  Martyrs  we  have  an  account  of  how  a  treasonable  fellow 
called  the  Princess  Elizabeth  '  a  Gill,'  and  how  he  was  rebuked  for 
it  by  Laurence  Sheriffe. 

299.  mocke  much  of  you  is  meant  to  have  the  meaning  (for  Ralph)  of 

'  make  much  of  you. ' 

315.  Gramercies,  properly  Grand  merci,  much  thanks. 
322.  What,  and  =  what  if? 
330.  and  =  if. 

348.  a  good,  in  good  earnest.     Cooper  compares  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta, 

Act  II.,  Scene  3  : 

'  I  have  laughed  a  good  to  see  the  cripples 
Go  limping  home  to  Christendom  on  stilts.' 

349.  hardely.  boldly. 

351.  by  and  by  again  means  immediately. 

II.— SACKVILLE  AND  NORTON. 

Gorboduc  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the  first  real  tragedy  in  the  English 
language,  was  first  presented  in  1561 — that  is,  more  than  ten  years  after 
Ralph  Roister  Doister.  As  stated  in  the  title-page  of  the  first  printed 
edition,  Norton  wrote  the  first  three  acts  and  Sackville  the  last  two. 
THOMAS  NORTON  (1532-1584)  was  an  ardent  Calvinist,  and  in  his  capacity 
of  Attorney  to  the  City  of  London  and  Licenser  of  Books  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  he  busily  exerted  himself  in  that  persecution  of  Roman  Catholics 
which  disgraced  the  administration  of  his  patron  Burghley.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  learning,  and  though  his  share  in  the  tragedy  which  has 
made  his  name  famous  is  generally  judged  inferior  to  that  of  his  col- 
laborator, yet  the  English  drama  owes  a  great  debt  to  his  memory. 
THOMAS  SACKVILLE  (1536-1608)  was  a  second  cousin,  through  Anne 
Boleyn,  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  this  relationship,  added  to  his  great  ability, 
led  to  his  rapid  advancement.  He  entered  political  life  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  was  frequently  employed  by  Elizabeth  on  foreign  embassies. 
He  was  created  successively  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset,  Lord 
Treasurer  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  other  most 
noteworthy  achievement  in  the  world  of  letters  was  his  part  in  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,  a  series  of  tragic  stories  in  verse,  by  several  authors. 
Sackville  wrote  its  Induction  and  one  story.  The  Induction  is  by  far  the 
finest  part  of  it,  and  is  of  really  high  merit  (see  the  Introduction).  This 
selection  is  taken  from  the  Fourth  Act  of  Gorboduc,  and  is,  therefore, 
the  work  of  Sackville. 

6.  with  a  twinkle  (or  'twinke,'  as  it  is  printed  in  the  first  edition) 
means  '  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.' 

9.  starte  is  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  '  to  stert,'  then  a  strong  verb. 
10.  stregh.     In  the  printing  of  this  period,  as  in  Latin  MSS.,  n  or  m  is 
often  indicated  by  a  line  over  the  vowel  preceding  it.     The  word 
is,  of  course,  'strength.'     overthrew,  intransitive,  fell  over. 
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21.  all  we  might,  the  best  we  could  do. 

27.  a  braide,  a  sudden  start.     Used  both  as  noun  and  verb  by  Chaucer. 

See  Legend  of  Good  IVomen,  1164  :   '  She  walketh,  waloweth,  and 
made  many  a  braide.' 

28.  fet,  fetched,     therewith  all  =  therewithal,  therewith. 

43.  wrapped,  encompassed,  seized  upon,     sillie,  still  has  its  early  sense 

of  '  simple. ' 

44.  mought  =  might,  often  spelt  '  mote.' 
47.  reaue,  reve  or  rob. 

50.  wt,  abbreviation  for  'with.' 

54.  tylte,  the  joust  or  tournament. 

55.  sleaue,  scarf  given  by  the  lady  to  her  lover  as  an  emblem  when  he 

tilted  for  her  honour.     See  Surrey's  poem  in    The   Spenser  Ejtocli. 
(IX.,  iii.  17),  'with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm.' 

57.  that ;  the  antecedent  is  '  staffe  '  (a  pointless  lance). 

58.  mace,  a  kind  of  club  with  an  iron  head. 
62.   swage  =  assuage,  as  in  the  first  edition. 

80.  wreke  =  avenge.     Ger.  Roche. 

81.  This  description  of  the  Furies  (chasiisers  of  sin)  is  closely  modelled  on 

that  of  Vergil  in  his  sixth  sEneid. 
83.  heare  =  hair,     of  =  composed  of. 
88.  dome  =  doom. 
92.  behoofe,  advantage,  improvement. 

III.— TAMBURLAINE. 

For  a  general  account  of  Christopher  Marlowe  and  this  play  see  the 
Introduction. 

Tamburlaine,  the  central — indeed,  the  only  important — character  of  this 
play,  is  a  Scythian  of  obscure  birth,  who  by  successive  conquests  becomes 
ruler  of  the  world.  He  is  a  historical  character,  his  real  name  being 
Timour  ;  he  lived  from  1335  to  1405.  His  capital  was  Samarkand.  After 
subduing  Persia,  India,  Southern  Russia,  and  many  other  countries,  he 
died  on  the  march  against  China.  Of  the  other  characters  here  mentioned, 
THEKIDAMAS,  TEOHELLES,  and  USUMCASANE  are  generals  af  Tamburlaine, 
raised  by  him  to  the  kingdoms  of  Argier  or  Algiers,  Fez,  and  Morocco. 
This  scene  (Act  II.,  Scene  4,  of  the  second  part  of  Tamburlaine)  shows 
the  hero's  grief  for  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  Xenocrate.  Marlowe  has 
no  gift  of  pathos  ;  the  same  hyperbole  (exaggeration)  marks  Tamburlaine 
in  his  grief  as  in  his  triumphs.  The  majesty  of  the  superb  blank  verse 
rises  to  its  height  in  this  scene.  Observe,  however,  that  the  line  com- 
monly ends  with  a  stop ;  the  monotonous  effect  of  this  was  noticed  and 
corrected  by  Shakespeare. 
9.  fire  is  to  be  pronounced  as  two  syllables.  It  is  often  so  in  Marlowe, 

and,  one  may  add,  in  Swinburne,  though  critics  sometimes  condemn 

the  use. 

18.  Cynthia  is  Diana  or  the  Moon. 
35.  empyreal,  fiery.     This  and  the  noun  '  empyrean  '  are  favourite  words 

with  Milton. 
40.  and  if,  '  and  '  (or  an)  really  means  '  if ' ;  the  doubling  of  it  with  '  if 

is  not  historically  justifiable,  but  very  common  among  writers  of 

this  date. 
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42.  A  magnificent  reply. 

45.  dated,  limited  in  time,  doomed  to  end. 

46.  wade,  or  '  vade,'  is  an  old  word  meaning  to  pass  away. 

52.  opposed  in  one  diameter,  a  rhetorically  scientific  description  of  an 
eclipse  ;  the  serpent's  head  refers  to  the  constellation  Draco  (the 
serpent),  train,  the  coils  of  the  snake  dragged  behind  him. 

80.  the  scourge.     Tamburlaine  throughout  the  play  represents  himself 

as  the  scourge  of  heaven. 

81.  spheres,  her  eyes. 

87.  Helen.    This  recalls  the  glorious  passage  in  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus 

(quoted  by  Shakespeare) : 

1  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  .  .  .  ?' 

88.  Tenedos  was  the  small  island  a  few  miles  from  the  coast  of  Troy  where 

the  Greek  fleet  lay  hidden. 

93.  Lesbia  was  the  mistress  of  Catullus,  Corinna  of  Ovid. 

94.  argument,  theme  or  subject,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  '  argument '  of 

a  play. 

99.  Fatal  Sisters,  the  three  Fates  of  Roman  mythology. 
103.  cavalieros.     Cavalier  is  the  word   used  for  a  mound  for  cannons 

elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  works  of  a  fortress,  as  a  horseman 

is  raised  above  a  foot-soldier. 
110.  nectar  and  ambrosia,  the  drink  and  food  of  the  gods  according  to 

Homer. 
114.  Janus,  the  double-headed  god  of  war  at  Rome.     When  Rome  was  at 

peace  (as  seldom  happened)  his  temple  was  shut. 
130.  lapt  in  lead  =  wrapped  in  lead.    Gf.  the  well-known  lines  by  Richard 

Barnefield  (1574-1627) : 

'  King  Pandion  he  is  dead, 
All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead.' 

Philomel. 

133.  Mausolus  was  a  powerful  Prince  of  Caria  famed  for  his  magnificent 
tomb,  a  great  part  of  which  is  to  be  seen  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  We  get  the  word  '  mausoleum '  from  his  name. 

IV. -THE  JEW  OF  MALTA. 

The  situation  is  this  :  Barabas,  once  the  wealthy  Jew  of  Malta,  has  by 
an  unjust  judgment  had  the  bulk  of  his  property  confiscated  to  the  State 
to  pay  a  ransom  demanded  by  the  Turks.  His  house,  before  which  this 
scene  is  laid,  has  been  taken  from  him  and  turned  into  a  Christian  nunnery. 
Bat  Barabas  before  the  confiscation  has  had  time  to  conceal  a  quantity  of 
jewels  in  the  house,  and  in  order  to  recover  them,  has  instructed  his 
daughter  Abigail  to  feign  conversion  and  enter  the  nunnery.  He  is  here 
at  night  before  the  house  waiting  to  receive  the  gems. 

1.  There  was  a  general  belief  that  the  raven's  croak  presaged  death. 
20.  It  is  still  a  stage  convention  (see  Roister  Doister)  that  persons  occupying 
the  stage  are  invisible  to  one  another  as  long  as  the  dramatist 
chooses.     They  do  not  perceive  one  another  until  line  42. 

9—2 
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25.  winter's  tales.  A  winter's  tale,  as  Shakespeare  explains  in  his  play 
of  that  name,  was  a  sad  or  tragic  story. 

31.  Now  that,  etc.     A  wish  :  'Oh  that  my  father  had  the  good  fortune 

still  to  inhabit  this  happy  place  ;  but  he  has  not  the  good  fortune.' 
39.  Bueno  para,  etc. ,    '  My  gain  was  not  good  for  all ' ;  apparently  a 
Spanish  proverb. 

41.  what  star,  etc.     This  reminds  us  of  that  other  more  famous  balcony 

scene  : 

1  But,  soft !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  ? 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  !' 

42.  load-star,  leading- star,  the  star  by  which  mariners  steered. 

56.  enlargement,  release. 

57.  O  girl!  0  gold!     Shakespeare,  again,  has  a  strong  echo  of  this  in  his 

Merchant  of  Venice,  a  play  with  a  very  similar  theme  and  tendency, 
where  Shyloek  cries,  'My  daughter,  0  my  ducats  !'  etc. 
67.  Hermoso,  etc.,  'The  fair  delight  of  money  !' 

V.— KING  EDWARD  THE  SECOND. 

Although  some  may  object  that  Scene  5  of  this  Fifth  Act  of  Marlowe's 
greatest  play  exceeds  in  its  '  pity  and  terror  '  the  lawful  limits  of  dramatic 
art,  yet  I  have  selected  it  for  comparison  with  the  historical  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare.  That  comparison  it  can  well  support.  It  is  also  designed 
to  show  what  an  immense  advance  in  stage-craft  and  character  drawing 
Marlowe  has  made  since  Tamburlaine,  though  the  versification  is  far  less 
careful.  The  character,  especially  of  Queen  Isabella,  evolves  naturally  and 
inevitably  from  the  loving  but  jealous  wife  to  the  monster  of  cruelty  she 
becomes  at  the  end  of  the  play.  Mortimer,  too,  develops  and  deteriorates 
in  the  same  way,  while  the  poor  weak  king  himself  is  ennobled  by  the 
tragedy  of  his  fall. 

We  have  here  the  last  three  scenes  of  the  tragedy.  King  Edward  has 
been  deposed,  and  since  some,  such  as  Kent,  his  cousin,  are  still  loyal  to 
him,  the  barons,  headed  by  Mortimer,  are  trying  to  drive  him  to  death. 

8.  Edwardum  occidere,  etc.  These  lines  are  sufficiently  translated,  and 
the  point  of  the  ambiguity  is  obvious.  One  may  remark,  however, 
that  without  stops  the  second  sense  is  the  natural  one. 

13.  unpointed,  unpunctuated. 

30.  The  art  of  poisoning  and  secret  assassination  was  brought  to  a  fine  art 
in  Italy,  and  many  of  these  methods  were  actually  employed  by 
the  Borgias  and  others. 

32.  lawn,   a  fine   sort  of  linen,   familiar  now  from  its  use  in  bishops' 


35.  powder  in  his  ears.    This  is  the  method  used  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 

49.  conge",  a  curtsey  or  obeisance. 

52.  let  me  be  feared,  the  Roman  maxim  Oderint  dum  metuant. 

54.  Aristarchus,  a  renowned  Alexandrian  scholar  and  pitiless  critic. 

55.  breeching,  a  thrashing. 

59.  Puritan.     The  Puritans  hated  the  drama,  and  the  dramatists  took 

every  occasion  to  ridicule  them. 

60.  imbecility,  weakness,  as  Lat.  imbccillus  =  weak. 

61.  onus  quam  gravissimum,  '  a  most  grievous  load.' 
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63.   suscepi  that  provinciam,  '  I  have  accepted  that  task.' 
69.  major  sum,  etc.  :  '  I  am  too  great  for  fortune  to  hurt  me.' 

OVID  :  Metamorphoses ,  VI.  195. 

73.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Westminster  Hall. 

Champion.    This  is  still  a  prescribed  part  of  the  coronation  ceremony, 

and  the  hereditary  office  of  Champion  still  survives. 
73.  King  Edward,  the  young  prince  Edward  III.,  who  was  helpless  in 

Mortimer's  hands.     Note  the  dramatic  contrast  between  the  pomp 

of  his  coronation  and  his  real  powerlessness. 
77.  avouch,  support. 
82.  bills  or  bill-hooks  are  what  are  now  called  '  halberds  ' — i.e.,  a  sort  of 

axe,  still  carried  in  royal  processions. 
86.  Killingworth,  Kenilworth,  where  Edward  II.  was  formerly  confined. 

Scene  5,  within  Berkeley  Castle. 

Charles  Lamb  (quoted  by  Havelock  Ellis)  says  :  '  The  death-scene 
of  Marlowe's  king  moves  pity  and  terror  beyond  any  scene,  ancient 
or  modern,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.'  Matrevis  (Sir  John 
Maltravers)  and  Guruey  were  the  men  entrusted  with  the  king's 
person,  with  instructions  to  speak  cruelly  to  him  and  so  drive  him 
to  suicide. 

133.  for  the  nonce,  for  the  time  being.  The  word  is  historically  a  curious 
sort  of  corruption  of  '  for  then  once.' 

142.  pereat  iste,  'let  the  fellow  perish,'  meaning  Lightborn.  Mortimer 
had  added  this  secretly  to  the  message. 

156.  The  scene  now  changes  to  the  interior  of  Edward's  dungeon. 

157.  gear  =  business. 

201.  thought.    There  is  no  occasion  to  alter  the  first '  thought '  to  '  fault,' 

as  suggested  by  Fleay. 

202.  A  dramatic  incident  of  real  pathos.     One  may  see  some  crudity  amid 

the  tremendous  horror  of  this  scene,  but  touches  such  as  this  are 
the  mark  of  dramatic  genius. 

230.  The  king  is  apparently  suffocated  ;  the  other  fatal  instruments  seem 
to  be  neglected. 

Scene  6  is  again  in  the  royal  palace. 

242.  ghostly  father,  father  confessor,  grimly  sarcastic. 
303.  as  a  traveller,  anticipating  Shakespeare's  more  famous 

1  Undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns.' 

328.  stay  should  undoubtedly  be  'say.' 

VI.— A  PLEA  FOR  LOVE. 

This,  one  of  the  most  glorious  pieces  of  eloquence,  appears  in  the  neg- 
lected play  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  The  situation  is  this  :  The  King  and  his 
courtiers  have  vowed  to  devote  themselves  to  solitude  and  books  for  two 
years,  and  to  shun  the  sight  of  women.  Here  one  of  the  courtiers,  Biron, 
is  pleading  with  them  to  break  that  oath,  which,  of  course,  they  do.  I 
have  given  the  speech  as  it  appears  in  the  play,  though  it  is  obvious  that 
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something  is  wrong  with  it.  Lines  14  and  15,  for  example,  are  repeated 
at  line  62.  The  explanation  is,  doubtless,  that  the  opening  lines  are  a 
rough  draft  of  the  whole  speech.  Probably  Shakespeare  enlarged  the 
speech  from  a  small  original  in  the  later  versions,  and  both  editions  have 
got  printed  together  in  the  folio.  The  frequent  coinciding  of  the  ends  of 
a  line  and  a  clause,  together  with  the  '  conceits '  or  verbal  trifling,  mark 
Love's  Labours  Lost  as  an  early  play. 

1.  'Thus  I  attack  you  servants  of  affectation.'  Affection  in  Shake- 
speare's English  is  any  devotion  of  one's  self  to  an  idea.  Here  it  is 
just  '  affectation,'  the  unnatural  idea  of  foregoing  female  society. 

7.  where  that.  This  use  of  '  that '  is  called  '  the  redundant  that ' ;  it 
is  much  commoner  in  Chaucer  and  Early  English,  where  '  that '  is 
the  only  subordinating  conjunction,  and  regularly  follows  'if,' 
'  because, '  '  since, '  etc. 

14.  Academes,  'the  olive  groves  of  Academe,'  a  park  or  garden  outside 

Athens  where  Plato  was  wont  to  discourse.  Hence  the  word  is 
now  used  for  any  place  of  learning. 

15.  Promethean  fire.    Prometheus  (forethought)  was  in  Greek  mythology 

a  Titan  or  giant,  who  befriended  man  when  the  gods  were  jealous 
of  man's  increasing  powers.  Among  other  things  Prometheus  stole 
fire  from  heaven  ;  he  made  men  of  clay,  and  '  the  true  Promethean 
fire  '  is  the  soul  of  man.  A  magnificent  phrase. 

22.  the  causer.     They  had  taken  the  vow  for  the  sake  of  study. 

47.  suspicious  head,  when  even  the  suspicious  ear  of  the  thief  is  dull  of 
hearing. 

49.  Cockled  snails,  snails  in  their  shells.  The  Latin  for  a  snail  is 
cochlea. 

52.  Hesperides.  One  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  was  to  fetch  the  golden 
apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  where  they  were  guarded 
by  a  serpent.  The  nymphs  were  daughters  of  Atlas,  who  held  the 
world  on  his  shoulders,  and  Hercules  had  to  take  his  place.  The 
rhyme  with  '  trees '  is  undoubtedly  a  blemish. 

72.  lose,  with  sense  of  '  loose  '  ;  a  pun  on  the  ordinary  sense  follows. 


VII.— BEATRICE  AND  BENEDICK. 

This  episode  from  the  wittiest  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  is  sufficiently 
complete  to  explain  itself.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  may  be  called  a 
study  of  wit  in  love  ;  and  though  this  is  really  in  the  structure  of  the 
play  a  side  issue,  yet  the  characters  of  Beatrice  and  Benedick  are  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  whole.  Both  bend  the  shafts  of  their  keen 
wit  against  love  and  lovers,  and  here  we  see  how  they  are  manoeuvred  into 
the  obvious  conclusion— to  fall  in  love  with  one  another,  or,  perhaps  it 
would  be  truer  to  say,  to  declare  their  love  for  one  another.  The  characters 
here  introduced  appear  in  the  dramatis  personce  thus  : 

DON  PEDRO,  Prince  of  Arragon. 
CLAUDIO,  a  young  lord  of  Florence. 
BENEDICK,  a  young  lord  of  Padua. 
LEONATO,  Governor  of  Messina. 
BALTHASAE,  attendant  on  Don  Pedro. 
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DOGBERRY,  a  constable. 
VERGES,  a  headborough. 
HERO,  daughter  to  Leonato. 
BEATRICE,  niece  to  Leonato. 


gentlewomen  attending  on  Ursula. 

ACT  II.,  SCENE  III. 

12.  Claudio  has  lately  been  betrothed  to  Hero. 

14.  tabor  and  the  pipe,  instruments  of  the  dance.    The  tabor  was  a  small 

drum  or  tamborine. 
19.  orthography.    He  has  become  a  scholar,  or  what  we  call,  from  John 

Lyly's  book  (see  The  Spens-.r  Epoch),  a  Euphuist. 
28.  in  my  grace,  into  my  favour. 

30.  cheapen,  to  buy  or  bargain  for,  as  in  '  Cheapside.' 

31.  angel,  a  gold  coin  of  that  day.    There  is  a  pun  here  between  the  two 

coins  '  noble  '  and  '  angel.  ' 
33.  Monsieur  Love,  scoffing  at  Claudio. 
40.  kid-fox,  young  fox  :  'We'll  supply  the  young  fox  with  a  trifle  for 

himself.' 
44,  the  witness  still.     It  is  always  the  mark  of  excellence  to  disparage 

itself. 
55.  crotchets,  strange  perversions  of  the  sense.     There  is,  of  course,  a 

pun  between  this  and  the  musical  sense,  as  there  is  between  '  note,' 

'  notes,'  and  '  nothing.' 

58.  sheep's  guts,  fiddle-strings  ;  now  made  of  catgut. 

59.  a  horn.     He  prefers  more  martial  sounds. 
69.  moe  =  more,  which  is  really  its  comparative. 

76.  for  a  shift,  for  a  turn  ;  as  we  say,  '  to  make  shift  with.' 
110.  sit  you.     This  construction  is  exceedingly  common  in  Shakespeare, 

especially  in  comedy,  and,  above  all,  in  the  language  of  clowns. 

In  Latin  it  is  called  the  Ethic  Dative.    It  merely  draws  the  atten- 

tion of  somebody  to  the  statement.      '  She  will  sit,  if  you  please.' 
143.  ecstasy,  the  excess  of  any  emotion,  not  merely  of  joy,  as  we  use  it. 
147.  discover,  make  known,  as  generally  in  Shakespeare. 
150.  An  =  if  ;  an  alms,  an  act  of  charity. 
160.  daffed  =  doffed  ;  shortened  from  '  do  off,'  as  '  don,'  from  '  do  on.' 

a,  conversational  for  r  he.' 
168.  tender,  offer. 

170.  contemptible,  here  active,  '  contemptuous.' 
185.  large  jests,  as  we  say,  '  broad  jests.' 
206.  sadly  borne,  seriously.     Of.  Chaucer  :  '  This  messenger  drank  sadly 

ale  and  wine.' 
237.  no  stomach,  no  taste,  no  appetite  for  dinner. 

ACT  III.,  SCENE  I. 

248.  proposing  with,  conversing  with,  as  below  in  line  257. 

252.  pleached,  plaited,  interwoven. 

269.  lapwing,  the  female  peewit  or  green  plover,  which,  when  disturbed 

from  the  nest,  pretends  a  broken  wing,  and  runs  along  the  ground 

to  lure  the  stranger  away  from  her  nest. 
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281.  haggards,  a  term  in  hawking  for  wild,  untrained  hawks. 

297.  misprising,  despising. 

308.  antique,  now  spelt  in  this  sense  '  antic.'     This  meaning  comes  from 

the  idea  that  old-fashioned  things  are  extraordinary.     So  Hamlet 

says  he  will  '  put  an  antick  disposition  on. ' 
336.  prized  to  have,  judged  to  have. 
341.  argument,  intellect. 
349.  limed,  as  a  bird  with  bird-lime. 
361.  better  than  reportingly,  more  fully  than  by  mere  report. 

ACT  III.,  SCENE  III. 

Dogberry  and  Verges  share  with  Beatrice  and  Benedick  the  honours  of 
this  play.  As  Shakespeare  frequently  lightens  his  tragedies  with  '  clown- 
ing,' so  he  here  most  subtly  heightens  his  high  comedy  by  this  low 
comedy.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  justifiable  caricature  of  the  aged  and  help- 
less watchmen  who  were  supposed  to  guard  the  streets,  and  actually  pro- 
vided an  object  of  amusement  to  youthful  rioters  from  the  days  of  Prince 
Harry  to  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  As  here  introduced,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  motive  for  their  introduction,  but  they  do  take 
a  real  part  in  the  action  of  the  play. 

363.  suffer  salvation,  he  means  '  damnation.'  This  kind  of  error  we  call 
a  '  malapropism  '  from  the  character  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  Sheridan's 
Rivals.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  is  also  the  style  of  humour 
in  Dickens'  Mrs.  Gamp. 

369.  desartless,  he  means  '  deserving.' 

401.  your  bills.  Watchmen  were  armed  with  halberds  or  pikes,  called 
'bills.' 

433.  present  =  represent. 

437.  statues,  malapropism  for  '  statutes.' 

ACT  V.,  SCENE  IV. 
The  ladies  have  been  brought  in,  masked,  by  the  friar. 


VIII.— QUEEN  MAB. 

A  beautiful  piece  of  the  style  called  'hyperbole'  (or  exaggeration). 
Shakespeare's  fancy  is  always  at  its  sweetest  in  dealing  with  fairyland. 
Queen  Mab,  the  foster-mother  of  the  fairies,  is  described  as  the  bringer  of 
dreams.  Mercutio  speaks  these  lines  to  Romeo,  who  has  been  telling 
of  a  dream. 

7.  spinners  are  spiders,  as  in  German. 
16.  joiner  squirrel,  the  carpenter  is  the  squirrel,  so  '  the  builder  oak.' 

26.  smelling  out  a  suit.     Courtiers  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  some 

sort  of  '  suit ' — that  is,  importunacy  for  office  or  advancement  of 
any  kind.  The  courtier  naturally  dreams  of  a  fat  sinecure  to  be 
'  smelt  out.'  It  is  typical  of  a  certain  kind  of  Shakespearean 
scholarship  that  the  critics  suggest  various  emendations  for  the 
obviously  right  word  '  courtier's  ' — e.g.,  'taylor's.' 

27.  tithe-pig  is  a  parson  who  is  over-eager  for  his  tithes  or  tenths,  by 

which  he  is  paid. 
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33.  healths  five  fathom  deep.  The  phrase  obviously  means  '  deep 
draughts,'  yet  here  again  emendation  has  been  busy. 

38.  elf-locks,  the  matting  of  hair  in  horses  and  human  beings  was 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  fairies  or  mischievous  elves  ;  hence  it 
was  unlucky  to  disentangle  them. 


IX.— IN  PRAISE  OF  SACK. 

This  is  probably  the  finest  piece  of  prose-writing  in  all  Shakespeare  for 
its  melody,  its  eloquence,  and  the  brilliant  working  out  of  its  simile. 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  himself  the  first  master  of  modern  prose,  has  recom- 
mended the  study  of  it.  The  subject  may  be  thought  unworthy,  but  it  is 
characteristic  of  Shakespeare's  immense  fertility  that  he  could  expend 
such  brilliant  work  upon  the  fat  knight's  meditations  on  Sherry. 

1.  sherris  sack.      Sack   was   the  name  given   to   all  the   sweet  wines. 

Port  was  then   unknown.      Canary  sack  and  Sherris  sack   (from 
Xeres  in  Spain)  were  FalstafFs  favourite  liquors. 

2.  ascends  me,  another  example  of  the  '  ethic  '  construction  noticed  in  VII. 

3.  crudy,  our  'crude,'  from  Lat.  crudus,  raw. 

4.  apprehensive,  quick  to  apprehend  or  grasp. 

6.  voice.     After  this  appears  in  the  texts  the  words  ('  the  tongue '),  which 
must  be  regarded  as  an  alternative  reading. 


X.-SONGS. 

(i.)    LOVE   AND    THE    BLOSSOM. 

This  is  Dumain's  '  Ode '  from  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Shakespeare's  earliest 
play,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  in  the  lyric  sense.  The  lover  envies  the 
wind  that  has  a  license  to  blow  upon  the  blossom  it  loves.  This  song 
also  appears  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

7.  that  =  so  that. 

12.  thee  is  addressed  to  the  blossom  which  represents  his  love.  The 
principal  characters  of  this  play  have  taken  a  vow  against  love, 
and  how  that  vow  was  broken  is  the  main  theme  of  the  comedy. 

17.  Ethiop,  a  negress,  black  and  ugly. 

19.  deny  himself  for  Jove,  declare  that  he  is  not  a  god. 

(ii.)  A  MADRIGAL. 

This  song  is  sung  in  the  famous  '  Casket  Scene '  of  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  while  Bassanio  is  making  his  choice  between  the  three  caskets. 
'  Fancy  '  is  here  not  imagination  but  love.  It  is  a  song  for  two  voices 
with  a  chorus.  The  chorus  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lovely  dirge,  '  Full 
fathom  five,'  in  The  Tempest. 

(iii.)  FIDELE. 

This  exquisite  lament  is  from  Cymbeline.  It  is  sung  by  the  two 
brothers,  apparently  outlaws,  but  really  princes,  over  the  apparently  dead 
body  of  their  boy  Fidele,  Avho  is  really  Imogen,  the  heroine  of  the  play, 
and  the  loveliest  of  all  Shakespeare's  heroines.  The  names  of  the  singers 
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are  Arviragus  and  Guiderius.  This  is  one  of  the  last  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  and  the  critics  see  in  this  song  the  expression  of  his  own  calm 
philosophy  of  life. 

18.  consign  is  here  passive  in  sense  =  '  resign  one's  self.' 

19.  exerciser,  wizard  or  magician.     To  '  exorcize  '  is  to  call  spirits  out  of 

hell. 
24.  consummation,  ending. 


XI.— THE  SONNETS. 

Shakespeare's  book  of  154  sonnets  is  in  many  ways  the  most  remarkable 
poem  in  English.  The  depth  of  thought,  the  brilliance  of  form  and 
expression,  the  unfailing  level  of  excellence,  make  it  the  highest  produc- 
tion of  his  genius.  These  154  poems  together  form  a  sequence,  or  a  sequence 
of  sequences,  on  the  theme  of  love.  The  question  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  is  one  of  the  favourite  problems  of  Shakespearean  scholarship. 
They  appear  with  these  words  as  a  dedication :  '  To  the  only  begetter  of 
these  ensuing  sonnets,  Mr.  W.  H.,  all  happiness  and  that  eternity  pro- 
mised by  our  ever-living  poet,  wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in 
setting  forth,  T.  T.'  The  question  with  which  the  scholars  are  busy  is, 
'  Who  is  Mr.  W.  H.  ?'  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  this  is  a  publisher's, 
not  an  author's  dedication.  'T.  T.  '  is  Thomas  Thorpe,  the  bookseller. 
From  the  intials  *  W.  H.'  some  have  selected  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  as  the  'only  begetter.'  This  peer  was  one  of  Shakespeare's 
friends,  but  it  would  be  very  unlike  the  style  of  Thorpe's  other  dedica- 
tions to  him  to  address  such  a  great  man  as  plain  '  Mr.  W.  H.'  It 
is  almost  certain  that  the  Sonnets  were  really  addressed  to  Henry 
Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  that  Mr.  W.  H.  is  an  obscure 
friend  of  the  publisher. 

I. 

10.  fair  is  here  used  both  as  an  adjective  and  a  noun  =  beauty.  Hence 
'that  fair  thou  owest'  means  'the  beauty  you  possess.'  owe  in 
Shakespeare  commonly  means  '  own. ' 

12.  '  When  thy  fame  increases  year  by  year  in  this  immortal  verse.' 
The  claim  to  immortality  of  renown  for  his  verses  runs  all  through 
the  sonnets.  It  is  not  vanity  that  teaches  a  poet  what  his  work 
is  worth. 

ii. 

4.  alchemy,  a  word  of  Arabic  origin,  meaning  the  science  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  much  practised  in  those  days. 
6.  rack,  or  wrack,  is  a  word  used  of  storm-clouds.     Of.  : 

1  And  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. ' 

Tempest. 

in. 

12.  arise.  This  is  either  active,  '  Until  the  judgment-day  shall  bid  you 
arise ' ;  or  the  sense  is,  '  Until  the  judgment-day  when  you  your- 
self shall  arise.' 
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IV. 


4.  sequent,  ever  following  without  intermission. 

5.  main  of  light,  the  full  flood  of  light. 

VI. 

2.  proud-pied  ;    ''  pied  '  means  parti-coloured,  as  in  '  the  pied  piper.' 

4.  Saturn.     This  planet  was   supposed   to  be  of  gloomy  disposition  ; 
hence  the  word  '  saturnine.' 

XII.-BACON'S  ESSAYS. 

For  the  life  and  character  of  Bacon,  see  the  Introduction. 

The  essays  were  first  published,  with  a  dedication  to  his  brother 
Antony,  in  the  year  1596.  The  dedication  says  that  they  '  passed  long 
agoe  from  my  pen.'  and  were  then  published  '  to  prevent  stealing.'  They 
were  therefore  probably  the  composition  of  his  youth,  marked  though 
they  are  throughout  with  ripe  wisdom  and  the  contemplative  experience 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  age. 

(i.)  OF  GREA.T  PLACE. 
The  Latin  title  is  De  magistratibus  et  dignitatibus. 

3.  so  as,  always  in  Bacon  for  '  so  that.' 

6.  loose  should  be  '  lose '  ;  a  mistake,  not  an  antique  spelling. 

12.  Cum  non  sis.  From  Cicero's  letters  (Fam.,  VII.  3).  Vetus  est  enim 
ubi  non  sis,  etc. :  '  It  is  an  old  saying  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  wish  to  live,  when  you  are  not  what  you  were ' — that  is, 
a  man  who  has  fallen  has  no  longer  any  occasion  to  live. 

16.  the  shadow,  the  shade  of  quiet  and  retirement. 

28.  pusle,  puzzle,  the  maze  of  business. 

30.  Illi  mors.  Three  lines  of  verse  from  Seneca's  tragedy  of  Thyestes, 
II.,  401.  '  Death  lies  heavy  upon  him  who  dies  too  well  known  to 
the  world,  unknown  to  himself.' 

42.  theater,  the  stage  of  busy  life.     Observe  that  Bacon  spells  this  word 

like  the  modern  American. 
40.  conscience  of  the  same.     '  Consciousness  '  is  our  word  for  this  sense. 

43.  Et  conversus.     A  free  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  (i.   31) : 

'  And  God  turned  to  behold  the  works  which  his  own  hands  had 

made,  and  saw  that  all  things  were  good  exceedingly.' 
51.  taxing,  charging  or  accusing. 
55.  presidents,  precedents.     Bacon's  spelling  is  founded  upon  a  confusion 

of  the  Latin  words  presideo  and  prcecedo. 
55.  reduce  things  to  the  first  institution,  trace  them  back  to  their  original 

purpose,  argue  them  on  first  principles. 

65.  de  facto,  in  fact,  as  opposed  to  de  jure,  of  right.     James  II.  in  exile 

was  King  of  England  dejure,  but  not  de  facto. 

66.  challenge  and  '  claim '  have  much  the  same  meaning  at  this  period. 
72.  delaies.     Bacon  himself  as  Lord  Chancellor  was  a  shining  example  of 

judicial  industry  and  despatch. 
75.  interlace,  confuse  one  thing  with  another. 
83.  corruption.     These  words  are  memorable  read  in  connection  with 

the  history  of  Bacon's  fall.     See  the  Introduction. 
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87.  to  steale  it,  rather  '  to  conceal  it.'     This  use  of  steal  =  to  do  a  thing 

by  stealth  ;  probably  conies  from  the  Greek  kKeirrew. 

88.  inward,  confidential. 

89.  close  (adjective),  secret. 

93.  facilitie,  what  we  should  call  'partiality'  or  'accessibility.' 
93.  then  =  than,  as  commonly  up  to  thi;  date. 

95.  idle  respects,  careless  preferences. 

96.  as   Solomon   saith.      Prov.    xxviii.    21  ;   slightly   different  in   our 

Authorized  Version. 
101.   Tacitus,  Hist.,  I.  49  :   '  By  general  agreement  a  capable  ruler — if  he 

had  never  ruled ' ;  and  I.  50  :   '  Alone  of  Emperors  he  improved  as 

he  went  on.'      Both   Galba   and    Vespasian    were   early   Roman 

Emperors. 
103.  sufficiencie,    capacity   for  ruling,     manners,  morals  ;   Lat.    mores. 

affection,  character. 
105.  amends,  improves. 
111.  to  side,  to  take  a  side. 
114.  a  debt,   wonderful  compression  of  sense.     If  you  yourself  do  not 

honour  your  predecessors,  you  may  be  sure  that  your  successors 

will  honour  them  at  your  expense. 
116.  then,  again  =  '  than.' 

(ii.)  OF  SEDITIONS  AND  TROUBLES. 

8.  Ille  etiam,  in  Vergil,  Georgic  I.,  465:  'He,  too  (the  Sun),  often 
warns  the  world  that  secret  troubles  are  on  foot,  and  treacheries 
and  covert  wars  arising.' 

14.  Fame,  Lat.  fama ;  modern  English,  'rumour';  Vergil,  ^Eneid  IV. 
179  :'  Mother  Earth,  stirred  with  wrath  against  the  gods,  produced 
her,  they  say,  as  her  last  offspring,  sister  to  Cceus  and  Enceladus 
(the  Titans).'  So  Fames  means  Rumours. 

24.  plausible,  here  in  its  original  good  sense,  praiseworthy.    Lat.  plaudo. 

25.  and  which.    Modern  grammarians  are  very  severe  against  this  use  of 

'and  which,'  unless  another  '  which'  has  preceded  it.  Yet  there 
is  no  logical  reason  why  an  adjectival  clause  should  not  be  co- 
ordinated to  an  adjective,  and  here  we  have  sound  literary  authority 
for  it. 

27.  Conflata  magna  Invidia,  a  loose  quotation  from  memory  (after  Bacon's 
usual  manner)  from  Tacitus.  This  means  '  when  a  great  dislike 
has  been  formed  for  a  man  they  disparage  his  achievements,  good 
or  bad.'  In  our  texts  the  words  stand  (Hist.,  I.  7)  :  '  Iiiviso  semel 
principe,  seu  bene  sen  male  facta  premunt.' 

35.  erant  in  officio,  etc.  '  They  remained  loyal  indeed,  but  with  a  pre- 
ference for  interpreting  rather  than  obeying  their  orders.'  The 
words  of  Tacitus  (Hist.,  II.  39)  are  :  '  Miles  alacer  qui  tamen  jussa 
ducum  interpretari  quam  exsequi  mallet.' 

38.  Assay,  attempt;  now  spelt  'essay.'  'Assay'  is  now  confined  to 
metallurgical  analysis. 

42.  Macciavel.  Nicolas  Macchiavelli,  a  Florentine  statesman  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  wrote  a  book  on  statecraft  called  The  Prince. 
This  work  is  so  unscrupulous  in  its  advice  that  the  author's  surname 
has  provided  a  synonym  for  'crafty'  and  his  Christian  name  a 
nickname  for  the  '  devil.'  For  all  that  can  be  said  on  his  behalf 
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see  Macaulay's  essay.  George  III.  is  a  noteworthy  instance  of  the 
evils  of  partisanship  in  rulers. 

57.  Primum  Mobile.  According  to  the  old  astronomers  there  were  ten 
heavens,  and  the  tenth  was  the  Primum  Mobile  (first  mover),  which 
gave  motion  to  the  others  faster  or  slower,  according  as  they  were 
nearer  or  farther  from  it. 

82.  Liberius,  etc.     'Too  freely  to  remember  their  rulers.'    Again  a  loose 

quotation,  the  original  (Ann.,  III.   4)  reading  :   '  Promptius  aper- 
tiusque  quam  ut  meminisse  imperitantium  crederes.' 
65.  Solvam  Cingula  Regum,  '  I  will  loose  the  girdles  of  kings '  (Job  xii. 
18  and  Isa.  xlv.  1). 

83.  Hinc  Usura,  etc.     '  Hence  came  greedy  Usury,  and  Interest  swift  at 

last,  hence  broken  Faith  and  War  useful  to  many. '     In  our  Lucan 

(Phars.,  I.  181)  we  read  'avidum'   for   '  rapidum  '  and  '  Et '  for 

'  Hinc  '  in  the  second  line. 
91.  Humours.     Medical  science  of  this  date  was  greatly  concerned  with 

the  five  '  Humours '  or  moistures  of  the  human  body. 
100.  Dolendi  modus.    Pliny,  Ep.t  VIII.  17  :  '  There  is  a  limit  to  grief,  not 

to  fears.' 

102.  mate,  check  or  break.     The  word  is  used  as  in  the  chess  term. 
109.  The  cord  breaketh  .  .  .     Our  proverb  is  :  '  The  last  straw  breaks  the 

camel's  back.' 
145.  Whatsoever  is  somewhere  gotten,  etc.     This  is  a  false  principle 

according  to  modern  political  economy.     There  are  bargains  in 

which  both  sides  profit,  and  in  manufacture  or  the  development  of 

natural  resources  there  is  no  loss  to  balance  the  gain.     But  the 

succeeding  sentences  correct  this,  and  are  exceedingly  true  and 

farsighted. 
151.  Materiam  superabit  opus,  '  the  work  will  be  more  valuable  than  the 

material '  (Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  II.  5). 
154.  Mines  above  ground — i.e.,  industrial  labour,  weaving  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Aldis  Wright  aptly  compares  a  passage  from  Burton's  Anatomy 

of  Melanclwly. 

161.  Ingrossing,  monopolies  ;  a  custom  very  prevalent  in  James  I.'s  reign. 

Bacon's  patron  Essex  held  a  monopoly  of  sweet  wines  in  England, 
and  Bacon  himself  is  violently  assailed  by  Macaulay  for  having,  as 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  encouraged  the  granting  of  patents 
of  monopoly. 

162.  Pasturages,  the  practice  of  enclosing  lands  for  grazing.     The  Latin 

word  latifundium  recalls  an  abuse  of  this  kind  which  proved 
ruinous  to  the  Roman  State.  See  Latimer's  First  Sermon  before 
Edward  VI.  (in  The  Spenser  Epoch). 

183.  Impostumations,  a  medical  term,  tumours. 

185.  Epimetheus  in  the  Greek  fables  represents  Afterthought,  his  brother 
Prometheus  Forethought. 

222  Caesar,  speaking  of  Lucius  Sulla,  who  held  and  afterwards  surrendered 
the  dictatorship,  said  slightingly  :  '  Sulla  was  an  ignorant  man  ;  he 
knew  not  how  to  dictate'  (Suetonius,  Jul.  Goes.,  77). 

226.  Galba.  Tacitus,  Hist.,  I.  5  :  '  His  troops  were  selected  by  him,  not 
bought.'  A  'Donative'  was  the  term  given  to  the  gratuities 
usually  offered  by  Roman  Emperors  to  their  soldiers. 

228.  Probus,  a  late  Roman  Emperor.     According  to  the  historian  Flavius 
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Vopiscus  (A.D.  305)  said  :  *  If  I  survive,  there  will  be  no  more  need 

of  soldiers  to  the  Roman  Empire.' 
243.  Atque  is  Habitus,  etc.     '  And  such  was  their  state  of  feeling  that  a 

Few  were  ready  to  venture  on  a  desperate  crime,  Some  desired  it, 

and  All  were  willing  to  acquiesce'  (Tacitus,  Hist.,  I.  28). 
247.  Correspondence,  acquaintance,  intercourse. 

(iii.)  OF  TRAVAILE. 

10.  Discipline,  education. 

21.  Consistories,  the  regular  name  for  ecclesiastic  il  courts. 

25.  Disputations.  In  the  universities  of  those  days  it  was  a  regular 
feature  of  their  system  that  learned  men  should  hold  '  disputa- 
tions '  in  public.  Candidates  for  a  degree  were  required,  as  they 
are  still  technically,  to  maintain  a  thesis  in  public.  The  Cam- 
bridge Tripos  is  supposed  to  have  got  its  name  from  the  stool  upon 
which  candidates  sat  to  be  cross-examined  verbally  in  public. 

28.  Magazens  are  probably  shops. 

28.  Burses,  bourses,  exchanges. 

35.  Triumphs  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  Masques  ;  both  de- 
pended largely  upon  costumes  and  scenic  effects,  with  dancing  and 
music.  See  the  next  essay. 

52.  Adamant  here  is  used  for  '  magnet. ' 

(iv.)  OF  MASQUES  AND  TRIUMPHS. 
For  an  account  of  these  pageants  see  the  Introduction. 
1.  toyes,  trifles. 
7.  broken,  intermittent  music. 

13.  nice,  delicate,  almost  synonymous  with  '  dainty '  ;  the  word  is  now 

intolerably  abused. 

14.  taking  the  Voice  by  Catches,  taking  one  another  up  by  turn.     A 

'  catch '  was  a  song  in  which  various  singers  took  part  in  turn. 

15.  turning  Dances  into  Figure,  the  elaborate  semi-military  evolutious 

of  the  modern  stage  ballet,  in  which  the  dancers  form  various 
figures  and  lines. 
25.  Scene  =  stage. 

29.  pulings,  plaintive  wailiugs,  like  the  modern  drawing-room  ballads  ; 

properly  applied  to  the  whimpering  of  a  young  child. 
33.  Oes  and  spangs,  spangles  and  tinsel ;  the  former  are  circular  discs  of 
metal.     Of.  Shakespeare : 

'  Fair  Helena  that  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light.' 

Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

38.  Antimasques,  '  curtain-raisers,'  as  we  should  say.     The  i  should  be 

an  e.  The  confusion  between  the  Greek  preposition  anti,  instead 
of  (as  in  antimacassar),  and  the  Latin  ante,  before  (as  in  ante- 
chamber), is  common. 

39.  Satyres.  goat-like  figures. 

41.  Turquets,  perhaps,  says  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  figures  dressed  as  Turks. 
52.  lusts,  Tourneys,  and  Barriers,  jousts,  tournaments,  and  the  barriers 

within  which  they  were  fought.     At  this  date  they  were  largely 

spectacular,  and  no  longer  serious  encounters. 
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(v.)  OF  STUDIES. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  examples  of  the  art  of  compression  in  our 
language.  A  page  of  commentary  could  well  be  written  upon  every 
sentence. 

1.  abilities  for  improving  the  faculties. 
5.  censure,  to  form  an  opinion. 

17.  curiously  always  in  Bacon's  English  means  carefully.  But  '  curiously  ' 
must  mean  '  only  carefully,'  as  a  weaker  phrase  than  '  vvholely  with 
diligence  and  attention.' 

19.  a  full  man,  a  man  with  a  well-stored  mind. 
19.  conference,  conversation. 


XIII. -SIR  HENRY  WOTTON. 

The  author  of  these  graceful  lyrics  was  born  in  1568,  and  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  foreign 
embassies.  He  is,  indeed,  author  of  the  famous  pun  about  the  duties  of 
an  ambassador,  '  to  lie  abroad  for  his  country's  sake  ' ;  this  quip  being 
translated  into  Latin,  and  so  shorn  of  its  saving  ambiguity,  brought  him 
into  some  trouble.  This  first  poem  is  addressed  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  admiration  only.  Its  date  is  about  1620.  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  found  a  peaceful  and  scholarly  retreat  for  his  old  age  in 
the  provostship  of  Eton,  a  post  vainly  sought  by  Lord  Bacon  after  his 
fall.  Wotton  died  in  1639.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  ability  ;  his  works 
were  only  published  as  JReliquice  Wottoniance  after  his  death.  He  was  a 
devoted  angler,  and  consequently  a  friend  of  Izaak  Walton,  who  wrote 
his  life. 

(i.)  ON  THE  QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA. 

6.  curious,  probably  in  its  usual  early  sense  of  '  careful.' 
10.  Philomel,  classical  name  of  the  nightingale. 
15.  is  blown,  has  bloomed. 

20.  kind  =  sex. 

(ii.)  CHARACTER  OF  A  HAPPY  LIFE. 

Ben  Jonson  remarks  in  his  Conversations  (with  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden)  that  he  had  this  poem  by  heart,  and  it  was  found  in  his  hand- 
writing among  the  Dulwich  MSS.  Part  of  the  first  stanza  was  found 
there  also  in  the  writing  of  Edward  Alleyn,  the  great  actor,  who  founded 
Dulwich  College. 

8.  Private  breath  probably  means  the  whisper  of  scandal ;  it  might, 

however,  mean  'his  own  life.' 
12.   '  understood '  governs  this  as  well  as  line  11. 

21.  bands  =  bonds. 

(iii. )  AND  (iv.). 

These  are  among  the  earliest  examples  in  English  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position, of  which  the  Latin  poet,  Martial,  is  the  chief  master.  The  first  is 
upon  the  death  of  Sir  Albert  Morton's  wife  (about  1628).  The  second  is  not 
certainly  the  work  of  Wotton,  but  is  found  among  his  papers. 
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XIV  —THOMAS  HEYWOOD. 

He  was  born  about  1570,  and  died  in  1650.  He  was  probably  a  native 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  a  most  voluminous  dramatist.  He  had  '  either  an 
entire  hand,  or  at  least  a  main  finger, '  in  the  composition  of  no  fewer  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  plays,  of  which  twenty-four  remain.  He  is  not 
known  to  have  any  connection  with  John  Heywood,  whose  place  in  the 
development  of  comedy  is  noted  in  the  Introduction. 

7.  prune,  this  word  is  now  written  'preen.'     It  is  the  action  of  a  bird 
combing  its  feathers  with  its  bill.     The  bird  is  invited  to  smarten 
its  appearance  to  honour  the  lady. 
16.  stare,  now  known  by  the  diminutive  form  '  starling.' 

XV.— BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 

These  two  writers,  who  worked  together,  and  whose  respective  shares 
are  really  inextricable,  though  it  is  believed  that  John  Fletcher  did  most 
of  the  work,  produced  many  dramas  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  from  1610 
to  1625.  Francis  Beaumont  died  young  in  1616  ;  Fletcher  survived  until 
1625.  Fletcher  was  associated  with  Shakespeare  in  Henry  VIII.  and 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  The  best-known  play  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is 
The  Maid's  Tragedy.  They  are  examples  of  the  decay  which  set  in  after 
Shakespeare.  The  verse  is  weaker,  and  the  moral  tone  altogether  lower. 

This  song  appears  in  the  Queen  of  Corinth. 

2.  calls  =  recalls. 

9.  grief  is  a  mere   scratch  as  compared  to  the  deadly  nature  of  real 

anguish. 
10.  mo,  more. 

XVI.— JOHN  FLETCHER. 

1.   Lyseus  is  a  Greek  name  (from  Xtfw,  to  loose)  for  Bacchus  as  the  relaxer 

of  cares. 
5.  mazer  is  a  bowl  of  maple  wood. 

XVII.— SONGS. 

The  poems  which  come  under  this  heading  are  derived  immediately 
from  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen's  Lyrics  from  Elizabethan  Sony-Books,  a  valuable 
work  which  has  brought  to  light  much  delightful  poetry.  As  Mr.  Bullen 
observes,  those  were  days  when  musicians  went  to  real  poets  for  the  words 
of  their  songs,  not,  as  nowadays,  considering  their  tunes  so  valuable  as  to 
excuse  any  sort  of  imbecility  in  the  language.  The  most  prominent  and 
the  most  brilliant  of  song-writers  was  Dr.  Thomas  Campion,  who  was 
born  about  1567,  educated  into  a  fine  writer  of  Latin  verse  at  Cambridge, 
practised  very  successfully  as  a  physician,  and  died  in  1620.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  Latin  epigrams,  many  brilliant  masques,  and  a  book  of 
Observations  in  the  Art  of  English  Poesy,  in  which  he  supports  Spenser's 
discarded  heresy — the  superiority  of  classical  metres  over  rhyme  for 
English  poetry.  His  fame,  however,  rests  upon  his  Books  of  Airs,  in 
which  he  wrote  nearly  all  the  words  and  some  of  the  music.  He  was 
associated  in  the  First  Book  of  Airs  with  Philip  Rosseter,  'the  lutenist,' 
who  wrote  most  of  the  music. 
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(i.)  GIVE  BEAUTY  ALL  HER  RIGHT. 
This  is  from  Campion's  Two  Books  of  Airs,  about  1613. 
5.  Helen  is,  of  course,  the  '  heroine '  of  Homer's  Iliad.     Ros'mond  is 
the    Fair    Rosamond,    the    unhappy  victim   of  Queen   Eleanor's 
jealousy. 

7.  commends  =  recommends ;  '  eye  '  is  the  subject  to  this  verb. 
1 3.  etc. ,  an  exquisite  quatrain. 

(ii.)  THE  SEA  HATH  MANY  THOUSAND  SANDS. 

From  The  Muses  Garden  of  Delights,  by  Robert  Jones,  published  in  1610, 
a  very  rare  work.  Robert  Jones  was  a  lutenist  by  profession,  and  had  a 
share  in  the  Whitefriars  Theatre.  He  published  many  collections  of 
songs. 

2.  motes,  i.e.,  sunbeams  ;  really  the  specks  of  dust  that  float  in  the  sun- 
light, as  '  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye.' 

5.  elf  does  not  yet  mean  '  fairy, '  but  rather    '  creature  '   or  '  person. ' 

Spenser  often  calls  his  heroes  'elf.' 
11.  self-proof,  personal  experience. 

13.  Cassandra,  daughter  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  having  angered  Apollo, 

received  the  gift  of  prophecy  with  the  cruel  condition  that  none 
should  believe  her. 

18.  A  play  or  conceit  upon  the  two  religious  titles.     He  who  was  a  martyr 
to  love,  when  his  passion  is  past,  must  confess  to  sorrow  in  the  end. 

(iii.)  WEEP  You  NO  MORE. 

From  John  Dowland's  Third  and  Last  Book  of  Songs  or  Airs,  1605. 
John  Dowland,  a  '  heavenly  '  player  upon  the  lute,  travelled  throughout 
Europe  and  gained  enormous  renown. 

7.  The  antecedent  to  '  that '  is  '  my  sun  ' — that  is,  the  object  of  his  love 
and  worship. 

(iv.)  THE  MAN  OF  LIFE  UPRIGHT. 

From  Campion  and  Rosseter's  Book  of  Airs,  1601.  A  piece  in  the 
concise  language  and  rhythm  of  Wotton's  Character  of  a  Happy  Life.  It 
seems  to  be  inspired  by  the  model  of  Horace's  Odes. 

14.  Cf.  Horace,  Odes,  I.  3  :  'Qui  siccis  oculis  monstra  natantia.' 

(v.)  THE  CYPRESS  CURTAIN  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

Also  from  the  Book  of  Airs,  1601.  One  of  Campion's  finest  productions 
in  the  solemn  vein.  One  would  like  to  know  what  music  interpreted  this 
tragic  splendour. 

1.  cypress  :  the  cypress  is  a  dark  tree  almost  black  in  colour. 

5.  Morpheus,  Greek  god  of  sleep. 

9.  which,  the  antecedent  is  probably  '  me.' 

(vi.)  THE  URCHINS'  DANCE. 

These  two  Dances  are  from  a  Brief  Discourse  of  the  True  Use  of 
Charactering  the  Degrees,  1614.  I  have  chosen  these  pieces,  not  only  for 

10 
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their  intrinsic  merit,    but    for    comparison   with   Shakespeare's    songs 
especially  those  of  Ariel  and  Puck. 

4.  urchins  are  hedgehogs.     Lat.  echinus. 

(vii.)  FAIRIES'  DANCE. 

3.   '  Lie  down  and  sleep,  mortal  trespasser,  for  if  you  wake  and  spy  us 
you  will  weep  for  it.' 

(viii.)  THERE  is  A  GARDEN  IN  HER  FACE. 
From  Thomas  Campion's  fourth  Book  of  Airs,  about  1617. 

5.  The   '  cherries '  are  her  lips,  as  in  Herrick's  better  known  song  of 

Cherry  Ripe,  a  familiar  metaphor  of  the  period. 
8.  Orient  pearl.     All  the  best  gems  then  came  from  India  and  Arabia, 

XVIIL— NICHOLAS  BRETON. 

(i.)  THE  SONG  OF  CARE. 

Nicholas  Breton  began  to  write  in  1575,  and  continued  until  1626.  A 
facile  and  versatile  writer,  he  tried  his  hand  at  prose  and  verse,  satires, 
romances,  pastorals,  and  religious  poems  alike.  He  wrote  hastily,  and 
perhaps  too  easily.  I  take  these  poems  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen's  Lyrics 
from  Elizabethan  Romances.  Note  that  '  care '  is  not  here  anxiety  or 
sorrow,  but  rather  the  quality  of  thoughtfulness  and  foresight. 

3.  keisar.     Like  the  modern  titles  Kaiser  and  Tsar,  this  word  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  Csesar. 

6.  to  either  make  or  mar.     Observe  the  insertion  of  a  word  between 

the  infinitive  and  its  mark.  This  '  split  infinitive '  is  now  con- 
sidered a  solecism,  and  was  carefully  avoided,  for  example,  in  the 
Prayer-Book.  Nicholas  Breton  is  not  a  careful  writer,  but  there 
is  quite  respectable  literary  authority  for  the  use. 

7.  conceit,  conception,  or  judgment  of  any  given  situation. 
10.  cates,  or  delicates,  sweetmeats  and  dainties. 

(ii.)  AN  ODD  CONCEIT. 

A  '  conceit '  is  the  favourite  Elizabethan  trick  of  playing  with  words, 
here  brilliantly  worked  out. 

XIX.— BEN  JONSON. 

For  the  life  of  Ben  Jonson,  see  the  Introduction.  His  dramatic  work, 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  his  achievement,  not  being  suitable  for  insertion 
here,  he  is  only  represented  by  these  few  lyrics  and  songs.  As  a  lyric 
writer  his  work  has  a  peculiar  charm,  combining  deep  thought  with  ricl 
music. 

(i.)  To  CELIA. 

This  song  is  from  The  Forest. 

9.  I  would  not  change  for  thine.  The  sense  is  :  '  If  I  had  the  chance  o 
drinking  the  wine  of  the  gods,  I  would  not  take  it  in  preference  t< 
the  wine  of  your  kisses.'  'Change'  here  means  'take  in  ex 
change.' 
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(ii.)  EPITAPH. 

3.  Sidney's  sister.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (see  The  Spenser  Epoch]  dedicated 
his  Arcadia  to  this  Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  edited  it  after  his 
death.  William  Herbert,  Lord  Pembroke,  was  a  patron  of  the 
arts  of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  in  Elizabeth's  day.  He  fell  into 
disgrace  over  the  plot  of  Essex.  This  poem  is  also  ascribed  to 
William  Browne  of  Tavistock. 

(iii.)  PART  OF  AN  ODK. 

The  incomplete  poem  of  six  stanzas  '  to  the  immortal  memory  and 
friendship  of  that  noble  pair  Lucius  Gary  and  Sir  H.  Morison '  is  one  of 
the  first  examples  of  the  Pindaric  Ode  in  English.  The  stanza  here 
selected  is  far  the  best  part  of  it. 

(iv.)  ON  SALATHIKL  PAVY. 

The  children  of  the  Chapels  Royal,  like  the  'Children  of  Paul's,'  not 
only  sang  in  the  choir,  but  were  largely  employed  as  actors  to  take  the 
female,  and,  as  here,  the  old  men's  parts.  This  child  had  apparently 
begun  to  act  at  the  age  of  ten.  It  seems  strange  to  imagine  the  part  of 
King  Lear  or  Polonius  taken  by  such  a  very  juvenile  performer  !  The 
curious  name  Salathiel  occurs  in  the  Bible  (1  Chron.  iii.  17),  and  is 
typical  of  Puritan  research  in  Biblical  nomenclature. 

11.  three  filled  zodiacs,    three  complete   years.      The  sun's   course   is 

mapped  out  into  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
15.  Parcae,  Latin  name  of  the  Fates. 

XX.— MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 

To  THE  VIRGINIAN  VOYAGE. 

Michael  Drayton  (1563  to  1631)  was  one  of  the  earliest  'patriotic' 
poets.  Reference  has  been  made  to  his  colossal  Polyolbion  in  the  Intro- 
duction. Two  of  his  patriotic  odes — Agincourt  and  this — are  very  well 
known.  This  has  been  preferred  as  having  more  reference  to  the  period 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  The  first  voyage  was  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  1584.  A  colony  was  founded  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  Dreams  of 
wealth  lured  the  colonists  inland,  and  there  was  much  trouble  with  the 
hostile  natives.  Raleigh's  colony  failed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
James  I.  that  Captain  John  Smith  founded  a  real  colony  there  in  1606. 
The  country  was  called  Virginia,  after  the  virgin  Queen  Elizabeth.  John 
Smith  wrote  an  admirable  account  of  his  expedition,  to  which  the  poet  is 
here  wishing  success.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  captain  for  his  courage 
in  discountenancing  the  mad  search  for  gold  and  emphasizing  the  need 
of  agricultural  toil.  Tobacco  was  the  principal  crop. 

5.  hind,  peasant  (contemptuous). 
16.  -ffiohis  was  the  god  of  the  winds.     He  kept  them  tied  up  in  a  bag  in 

his  cave. 

31.  sassafras,  a  plant  of  the  laurel  kind,  mentioned  by  Captain  John 
Smith  as  '  saxafras  ' ;  the  word  is  the  same  in  origin  as  '  saxifrage.' 
Its  root  and  bark  are  aromatic,  its  pith  medicinal,  and  its  timber 
useful  for  fences,  etc. 

10—2 
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52.  frolic,  here  an  adjective,  from  Ger.  frohlich,  happy. 
68.  Hakluyt,  the  chronicler  of  Elizabethan  voyages.     See  The  Spenser 
Epoch. 

XXI.-IN  TIME  OF  PESTILENCE. 

This  fine  poem  shows  a  gloomier  side  of  life  in  Tudor  times.  The 
pestilences  still  came  with  appalling  regularity  until  the  Great  Plague. 
There  was  a  particularly  bad  one  in  1593.  Thomas  Nash  was  born  in 
1567  and  died  in  1601  ;  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  pre-Shakesperian 
dramatists  belonging  to  the  class  called  University  Wits,  along  with  Peele 
and  Lodge  and  Greene.  'Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !'  used  to  be  chalked 
upon  the  doors  of  those  stricken  with  plague. 


XXII.-A  COUNTERBLAST  TO  TOBACCO. 

King  James  I.  was  an  exceedingly  clever  man  who  erred,  as  clever 
monarchs  are  wont  to  do,  by  undue  interference  in  what  does  not  concern 
them.  His  ideal  was  one  of  benevolent  despotism,  and  he  sought  to 
impress  his  ideas  upon  his  people  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  and  in 
manners  by  the  use  of  his  pen  no  less  than  by  the  Star  Chamber.  His 
writings  are  numerous  ;  the  collection  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  1616 
(strange  to  say,  the  only  available  edition  of  these  interesting  works),  con- 
tains the  following  :  A  Paraphrase  and  Two  Meditations  upon  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  Dcemonologie,  Basilicon  Doron  (the  King's  gift  — a  book  of 
counsel  for  his  son),  The  Trew  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,  A  Counterblast  to 
Tobacco,  A  Discourse  of  the  Powder  Treason,  An  Apologiefor  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  A  Premonition  to  all  Christian  Monarchs  (in  English  and  Latin), 
a  Declaration  against  Vorstius  (a  Netherlandish  Atheist  or  heretic),  written 
in  French,  A  Defence  of  the  Right  of  Kings,  written  in  French,  and  Five 
fipeaches.  All  bear  evidence  of  much  ability  combined  with  egotism 
and  pedantry,  sometimes  to  a  ridiculous  degree.  His  Majesty  is  the 
master  of  a  clear  and  musical  prose  style.  The  work  is  given  here  com- 
plete, except  for  a  few  necessary  expurgations,  as  it  appears  in  the  edition 
of  1616. 

18.  a  common  herb.  This  is  not  true  :  tobacco  is  indigenous  only  in 
America. 

23.  adust,  a  pedantic  word.     Lat.  adustus,  scorched,  parched. 

31.  venime,  venom,  poison. 

40.  largenesse  of  Dominions.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  certainly  vast 
dominions,  including  a  large  part  of  North  and  South  America, 
Spain,  and  the  Netherlands. 

56.  It  is  not  so  long  since.  The  date  of  Raleigh's  voyage  to  Virginia  was 
1584  ;  this  book  was  written  about  twenty  years  later.  One  suspects, 
from  the  savage  attacks  upon  '  the  author,'  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that 
the  king's  hatred  for  him  (together  with  his  obvious  dislike  of  the 
smell  of  tobacco)  was  the  chief  motive  of  this  Counterblast.  His 
treatment  of  that  brilliant  man  is  one  of  the  most  shameful  acts  in 
his  evil  reign.  Sir  W.  Raleigh  was  kept  lingering  in  prison  until 
1619,  when,  to  free  himself,  he  worked  upon  the  king's  cupidity  by 
stories  of  vast  wealth  in  the  gold-mines  of  the  Orinoco,  and  when 
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that  expedition  failed  miserably  he  was  brought  to  the  block  on 
the  old  charge  of  treason.  At  the  date  when  this  was  written 
Raleigh  was  still  in  prison  for  no  offence  except  brilliance  and 
popularity.  The  king's  taunts  are  therefore  peculiarly  mean. 

74.  Sanis  non  opus  est  medico,  'They  that  are  whole  need  not  a 
physician'  (Mark  ii.  17  ;  Matt.  ix.  12). 

93-95.  Theoricke  and  Practicke,  theory  and  practice.     Cf. : 

'  So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric.' 

SHAKESPEARE:  Henry  F.,  Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

96.  Aphorism,  a  precept  or  maxim. 

105.  an  inept  consequence.     '  Inept '  is   by  derivation,    and    here   by 

meaning,  the  opposite  to  '  apt' — '  it  does  not  follow.' 

106.  foure  complexions  —  i.e.,  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  corresponding  to  the 

four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water. 

109.  microcosme,  '  little  world  '  ;  man's  body  is  a  world  in  miniature. 
121.  good  cheape,  exactly  as  Fr.  bon  marche,  for  'cheape'  =  bargain. 

Hence  the  word  '  good  '  being  forgotten,  '  cheap  '  gained  its  present 

meaning. 
151.  The  Minor  of  this   argument,  a  technical  term   in  logic,  as  are 

'  assumption '  and  '  proposition  '  above.     Example  : 

Major  premiss.  All  men  are  mortal. 
Minor  premiss.   James  is  a  man. 
Conclusion.  James  is  mortal. 

The  whole  proof  is  called  a  syllogism. 
169.  Meteors,  the  astronomy  here,  like  the  anatomy  above,   is  not  in 

accordance  with  modern  ideas. 
190.  commodity,  comfort  or  convenience. 

209.  probation  of  this  general,  more  logical  terras,  '  proof  of  this  proposi- 
tion.' 
216.  non  causam  pro  causa,  '  what  is  not  the  reason  for  the  reason.'    We 

often  use  another  Latin  equivalent,  post  hoc,  propter  hoc. 
246.  cotrarious.     See  II.  11. 

256.  belay  =  beleaguer.     Our  nautical  use  of  the  word  is  quite  different. 
302.  Tobias  fish.     In  the  Apocrypha,  the  book  of  Tobit  tells  how  Tobias 

was  cured  of  his  blindness  by  the  smoke  of  a  burnt  fish. 
304.  insolent  Puritanes  ;  this  is  violent  language  for  a  king. 
331.  habitum  alteram  naturam,   'habit  a  second  nature,'  a  late  Latin 

proverb. 
342.  Ordinarie  was,  as  it  is  now,  a  tavern  which  provided  daily  meals. 

His  Majesty  is  here  humorous. 
355.  nemo  repente  fit  turpissimus,    '  no  one  becomes  utterly  base  in  a 

moment ' ;  also  a  late  Latin  proverb. 
369.  Sabboth,  '  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  '  in  Jewish  law  means  about  two 

miles. 

378.  Cavalcado,  Spanish  for  a  raid. 
384.  mollicies  or  mollities  =  softness. 
398,  who  =  whom.     See  II.  11, 
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400.  '  Let  him  who  sold  smoke  perish  with  smoke  ' — i.e.,  the  commodity 
he  sold  was  intangible  like  smoke,  for  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promises. 
Fumum  vendere  was  a  Latin  proverb  for  cheating.  The  quotation 
is  from  Lampridius  on  Alexander  Severns,  chapter  xxxvi. 

418.  wives  of  Diepe,  apparently  the  fishwives  of  Dieppe  had  the  same 
reputation  for  manners  as  their  sisters  of  Billingsgate. 

423.  complexion  here  means  external  qualities,  manners  and  so  forth. 

464.  notes,  here  in  its  Latin  sense  almost  synonymous  with  'marks.' 
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Adamant,  magnet,  xii.  (iv.)  52 
adust,  parched,  xxii.  3 
ambergris,  whale  oil,  iii.  129 
assay,  attempt,  xii.  (iii.)  38 

bawawe,  beware,  i.  26 
bills,  halberds,  v.  82 
boots,  profits,  v.  329 
braide,  strife,  ii.  27 
Burses,  exchanges,  xii.  (iii.)  28 

to  can,  to  be  able,  xii.  (i.)  33 
cast,  plan,  v.  24 
cates,  delicacies,  xviii.  (i.)  11 
cavalieros,  mounds  for  cannon,  iii. 

103 

cheap,  bargain,  xxii.  121 
chere,  countenance,  ii.  40 
coil,  trouble,  vii.  301 
coney,  rabbit,  i.  221 
crudy,  raw,  ix.  3 

daffed,  doffed,  vii.  160 
darklyng,  in  the  dark,  i.  72 
dawes,  fools,  i.  195 
desartless,  undeserving,  vii.  269 
devise,  management,  i.  1 
doale,  mourning,  i.  78 

eft,  again,  i.  123 
empyreal,  fiery,  iii.  35 

Fames,  rumours,  xii.  (ii.)  22 
fette,  fetch,  i.  113 
fey,  faith,  i.  281 
flocke,  mock,  i.  38 


gaudyng,  rejoicing,  i.  184 
geare,  business,  i.  16,  v.  157 

haggards,  wild  hawks,  vii.  281 
nappe,  chance,  i.  127 
haukes,  sharpers,  i.  164 
haze  -  have  us,  i.  191 
heale,  health,  i.  99 
hoball,  lubber,  i.  23 
hooded,  blind,  xii.  (iii.)  11 

ietting,  prancing,  i.  146 
impostumations,  swellings,  xii.  (n.) 

183 

inept,  unapt,  xxii.  105 
inward,  confidential,  xii.  (i.)  88 
iutte,  jostle,  i.  8 

jentman,  gentleman,  i.  26 

kid-fox,  young  fox,  vii.  40 
keisar,  emperor,  xviii.  (i.)  3 
kenning,  knowing,  xx.  49 
knap,  rascal,  i.  95 
ko,  quoth,  i.  26 

lilburne,  blockhead,  i.  23 

limed,  trapped,  vii.  249 

list,  desire,  v.  68 

lobcocke,  lubber,  i.  23 

lout,  bow,  i.  30 

louted,  mocked  for  a  lout,  ii.  30 

lust,  desire,  i.  41 

lymmes,  limbs,  ii.  43 


marde,  marred,  i.  270 
maship,  mastership,  i.  25 
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mazer,  maple  cup,  xvi.  5 
metely,  fitly,  i.  207 
misprising,  despising,  vii.  297 
mo,  more,  xv.  10,  27 
mought,  might,  xii.  (ii.)  44 

nonce,  time  being,  v.  133 

oes,  spangles,  xii.  (iv.)  33 
orthography,  pedant,  vii.  19 
overwatched,  worn  out  with  watch- 
ing, v.  210 

pastance.  pastime,  i.  180 
pigsny,  a  term  of  endearment,  i. 
221 


pleached,  plaited,  vii.  252 
portely,  stately,  i.  138 
practicke,  practice,  xxii.  95 
prankie.  handsome,  i.  142 
propose,  conversation,  vii.  248,  257 
proud-pied,    proudly    decked,    xi. 

(vi.)  2 
pusle,  puzzle,  xii.  (i. )  28 

vagrom,  vagrant,  vii.  285 
vane,  weather-cock,  vii.  311 
venime,  venom,  xxii.  31 
vigitant,  vigilant,  vii.  352 

wo,  woe.  xv.  9 

wth,  with,  xii.  (v.)  18 
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ARNOLD'S  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 
Arnold's  Shilling  Arithmetic.    By  J.   P.  KIEKMAN,  M.A.,  and 

J.  T.  LITTLE,  M.A.,  Assistant  Masters  at  Bedford  Grammar  School.     Crown  8vo 
cloth,  Is. 

A  New  Arithmetic  for  Schools.    By  J.  P.  KIRKMAN,  M.A.,  and 

A.  B.  FIELD,  M.A.,  Assistant  Masters  at  Bedford  Grammar  School,     cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Exercises  in  Arithmetic  (Oral  and  Written).    Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

By  C.  M.  TAYLOR  (Mathematical  Tripos,  Cambridge),  Wimbledon  High  School. 
Cloth,  Is.  6d.  each.  (With  or  without  Answers.) 

Mensuration.     By    B.  W.    K.    EDWARDS,    M.A.,    Lecturer    on 

Mathematics  at  King's  College,  London.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Algebra.    By  R.  LACHLAN,  Sc.D.    With  or  without 

Answers,  2s.  6d.    Answers  separately,  Is. 

Algebra  for  Beginners.    By    J.    K.    WILKINS,  B.A.,    and    W. 

HOLLINGSWORTH,  B.A.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  I.,  4d. ;  Part  II.,  4d. ;  Part  III.,  6d. 
Answers  to  Parts  I -III.,  in  one  vol.,  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry.     By  K.  LACHLAN,  Sc.D.,  and  W.  C. 

FLETCHER,  M.A.     With  about  750  Exercises  and  Answers.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Elementary   Geometry.     By  W.  C.  FLETCHER,   M.A.,  Crown 

8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  First  Geometry  Book.     By  J.  G.  HAMILTON,  B.A.,  and  F. 

KETTLE,  B.A.    Crown  8vo.,  fully  illustrated,  cloth,  Is. 

A  Second  Geometry  Book.    By  J.  G.  HAMILTON  and  F.  KETTLE. 

(In  the  press. 

Elementary  Solid  Geometry.    By  F.  S.  CAREY,  M.A.,  Professor  of 

Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.    2s.  6^. 

Geometrical  Conies.  By  G.  W.  GAUNT,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matics, Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  C.  M.  JESSOP,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Euclid-    By  R.  LACHLAN,  Sc.D. 

Book  1.     145  pages,  IB.  I    Books  I.— IV.     846  pages,  8s. 

Books  I.  and  II.    180  pages,  Is.  6d.         Books  III.  and  IV.    164  pages,  2s. 
Books  I.— III.    804  pages,  2s.  6d.  Books  I.— VI.  and  XI.   500  pages.   4s.  fid. 

Books  IV.— VI.    2s.  6d.       Book  XI.    Is. 

Test  Papers   in   Elementary  Mathematics.     By  A.  CLEMENT 

JONES,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  C.  H.  BLOMFIELD,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Mathematical  Masters  at 
Bradford  Grammar  School.  250  pages.  Crown  8vo.,  without  Answers,  cloth, 
2s.  6d. ;  with  Answers,  3s.  Answers  separately,  Is. 

Vectors  and  Rotors.  With  Applications.  By  Professor  0.  HENRICI, 

F.R.S.     Edited  by  G,  C.  TURNER,  Goldsmith  Institute.     Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

A  Note-Book  of  Experimental  Mathematics.     By  C.  GODFREY, 

M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Os  borne,  and  G.  M.  BELL,  B.A., 
Senior  Mathematical  Master,  Winchester  College.  Fcap.  4to.,  paper  boards,  2s. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Practical  Mathematics.    By  JOHN 

GKAHAM,  B.A.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Preliminary  Practical  Mathematics.  ByS.G.  STABLING,  A.R.C.Sc., 

and  F.  C.  CLARKE,  A.R.C.8c.,  B.Sc.     Is.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Elementary  Statics  (treated  Graphically). 

By  R.  NETTELL,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master,  Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne  Fcap. 
4to. ,  paper  boards,  2s. 

Graphs  and  Imaginaries-    By  J.  G.  HAMILTON,  B.A.,  and  F.  KETTLE, 

B.A.     Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Mechanism.     By  H.  A.  GARRATT,  A.M.I.C.E., 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Trigonometry.     By  R.  LACHLAN,  Sc.D.,  and 

W.  C.  FLETCHER,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  viii+164  pages,  2s. 

Mathematical  Drawing.     By  Professor  G.  M.  MINCHLN,  Cooper's 

Hill  Engineering  College,  and  J.  B.  DALE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
King's  College,  London.  
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ARNOLD'S  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

Mechanics.    A  Course  for  Schools.    By  W.  D.  EGGAR,  Science 

Master,  Eton  College.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  C.  E.  ASHFORD,  M.A.,  Head- 
master of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth,  late  Senior  Science  Master  at 
Hairow  School.  With  over  200  Diagrams.  Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Magnetism    and    Electricity.      By    J.    PALEY    YORKE,   of    the 

Northern  Polytechnic  Institute,  Holloway.     Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  Preliminary  Course  of  Practical  Physics.   By  C.  E.  ASHFORD, 

M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth.     Fcap.  4to.,  Is.  6d. 

Advanced  Examples  in  Physics.     By  A.  O.  ALLEN,  B.A.,  B.Sc., 

A.R.C.Sc.  Lond.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Physics  at  Leeds  University.     Is.  6d. 
A  Text-Book  of  Physics.     By  Dr.  R.  A.  LEHFEUDT.     Cloth,  6s. 
The  Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.    For  use  in  Schools  and 

Colleges.  By  W.  A.  SHE^STONE,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  at  Clifton  College. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  554  pages.  Cloth,  4s.  6d. 

A   Course   of  Practical   Chemistry.     By  W.  A.  SHENSTONE. 

Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  First  Year's  Course  of  Experimental  Work  in  Chemistry. 

By  E.  H.  COOK,  D.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  Principal  of  the  Clifton  Laboratory,  Bristol. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  Text-Book  of  Physical  Chemistry.    By  Dr.  E.  A.  LEHFELDT. 

With  40  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Physical  Chemistry  for  Beginners.    By  Dr.  VAN  DE VENTER. 

Translated  by  Dr.  R.  A.  LEHFELDT.     2s.  6d. 

The  Standard  Course  of  Elementary  Chemistry.     By  E.  J. 

Cox,  F.C.S.,  Headmaster  of  the  Technical  School,  Birmingham.  In  Five  Parts, 
issued  separately,  bound  in  cloth  and  illustrated.  Parts  I.-IV.,  7d.  each;  Part 
V.,  Is.  The  complete  work  in  one  vol.,  3s. 

First  Steps  in  Quantitative  Analysis.    By  J.  C.  GREGORY,  B.Sc., 

A.I.C.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Oblique  and  Isometric  Projection.    By  J.  WATSON.    Fcap.  4to., 

3s.  6d. 

Physiology  for  Beginners.     By  LEONARD  HILL,  M.B.    Is. 

A  Text-Book  of  Zoology.     By  G.  P.  MUDGE,  A.E.C.Sc.  Lond., 

Lecturer  on  Biology  at  the  London  Hospital  Medical  College.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

A  Class-Book  of  Botany.      By  G.  P.   MUDGE,  A.E.C.Sc.,   and 

A.  J.  MASLEN,  F.L.S.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

Psychology   for    Teachers.      By    C.    LLOYD    MORGAN,    F.E.S., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Bristol.  New,  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Crown  Svo. 

The  Laws  of  Health.  By  DAVID  NABARRO,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  at  University  College,  London. 
Crown  Svo.,  Is.  6d. 
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ARNOLD'S  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

GERMAN. 
DER  BACKFISCHKASTEN.     By  FEDOE  VON  ZOBELTITZ.     Edited, 

with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  GUSTAV  HEIN,  German  Master  at  the  High  School 
for  Girls,  Aberdeen,  N.B.     Authorised  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s. 

EASY  GERMAN  TEXTS  For  pupils  who  have  acquired  a  simple 
vocabulary  and  the  elements  of  German.  Under  the  General  Editorship  of 
WALTER  RIPPMANN,  M.A.,  Professor  of  German  at  Queen's  College,  London. 
With  exercises  on  the  text.  Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  3d.  each. 

ANDERSEN'S  BILDERBUCH  OHNE  BILDER  (What  the  Moon  Saw). 

PRINZESSIN  ILSE.     By  MARIE  PETERSEN. 

DER  TOPFER  VON  KANDERN.    By  H.  VILLINGER. 

DIE  FLUT  DBS  LEBENS.    By  ADOLF  STERN. 

A  FIRST  GERMAN  READER.  With  Questions  for  Conversation, 
Grammatical  Exercises,  Vocabulary,  &c.  Edited  by  D.  L.  SAVORY,  B. A.,  Lecturer 
in  the  University  of  London,  Goldsmiths'  College.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

GBKMAN    WITHOUT     TEARS.      By    Lady    BELL.      A    version 
In  German  of  "French  Without  Tears."    With  illustrations.     Cloth. 
Part  I.,  9d.  Part  II.,  Is.  Part  III.,  Is.  8d. 

LESSONS    IN    GERMAN.       A    graduated    German    Course,    with 

Exercises  and  Vocabulary,  byL.  INNIS  LTTMSDUN,  late  Warden  of  University  Hall, 
St.  Andrews.    Grown  8vo.,  8s. 

KLEINES  HAUSTHEATER.     Fifteen  little  Flays  in  German  for 

Children.    By  Lady  B*LL.     Grown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s. 


FRENCH. 
ARNOLD'S  MODERN  FRENCH  BOOK  I.      Edited  by  H.  L. 

HUTTON,  M.A.,  Senior  Modern  Languages  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 
Crowu  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

ELEMENTS    OF    FRENCH    COMPOSITION.     By   J.   HOME 

CAMERON,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  French  in  University  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
viii+196  pages.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

LE  FRANC AIS  CHEZ  LUI.  A  French  Reader  on  Keform  Lines, 
with  Exercises  on  Grammar  for  Middle  and  Junior  Forms.  By  W.  H.  HODGES, 
M.A.,  Modern  Language  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  P.  POWELL, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Loretto  School.  Cloth,  Is.  3d. 

MORCEAUX  CHOISIS.  French  Prose  Extracts.  Selected  and  Edited 
by  R.  L.  A.  Du  PONTET,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  In  Winchester  College.  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  Short  Accounts  of  the  Authors  cited  are  given.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

POEMES  CHOISIS.    Selected  and  Edited  by  R.L.  A.  Du  PONTET,  M.  A. 

Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

LES  FRANCAIS  EN  MfiNAGR     By  JBTTA  S.  WOLFF.    Witb 

Illustrations.     Is.  6d.      An  entirely  original  book,  teaching  the  ordinary  con- 
versation  of  family  life  in  France  by  a  series  of  entertaining  scenes. 

LES  FRANCAIS  EN  VOYAGE.     By  JETTA  S.  WOLFF.    Cleverly 

illustrated.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

FRANCAIS  POUR  LES  TOUT  PETITS,    By  JETTA  S.  WOLFF. 

With  Illustrations  by  W.  FOSTER.     Cloth,  Is.  8d. 

LES   FRANCAIS   D'AUTREFOIS.     Stories  and  Sketches  from  the 

History  of  France.     By  JETTA  S.  WOLFF.     Cloth,  Is.  3d. 

LES  FRANCAIS  DU  DIX-HUITIEME  SIECLE.    By  JETTA  S. 

WOLFF.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    Cloth,  Is.  3d. 
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GRAMMAIRE  FRANCAISE,  A  1'usage  des  Anglais.  Par  E. 
RENAULT,  Officier  d'Academic ;  Assistant  Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Liver- 
pool, viii-f  3»iO  pages.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

FRENCH  WITHOUT  TEARS.  A  graduated  Series  of  French 
Heading  Books,  carefully  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements  of  quite  young  chil- 
dren beginning  French.  With  Humorous  Illustrations,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary. 
Bv  Lady  BKT,I,  Book  1..  »d  ;  Book  TT..  Is  ;  Book  TIL.  Is.  8d 

GRADUATED  FRENCH  UNSEENS.   Edited  by  Professor  VICTOR 

OGER,  Professor  in  French  at  Bedford  College  for  Women,  London.     In  four 

parts.     Limp  cloth,  Sd.  each. 
A  Jb'IRST  FKELNCH  COURSE.     Complete,  with  Grammar,  Exerciseb 

and  Vocabulary.    By  JAMES  BOIELLE,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gall.).     Cloth,  Is.  6d, 
A  FIRST  FRENCH  READER.     With  Exercises  for  He-translation. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  GXEKNSTRIBT,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Marling  School,  Stroud. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is. 

FRENCH  DRAMATIC  SCENES.    By  0.  Asm,  MUSORAVE.    With 

Notes  and  Vocabulary.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s. 

ARNOLD'S  FRENCH  TEXTS.  An  entirely  new  series  of  texts, 
graduated  in  difficulty,  with  notes  and  vocabulary.  General  Editor :  MAURICE  A. 
GEROTHWOHL,  B.Litt.,  L.-es-L.,  F.R.L.S.,  Examiner  to  the  Central  Welsh  Board. 
Limp  cloth  6d  each. 

.  ,__.  , Crispin  rival  de  son  Mattre.    Comedy 

in  one  act.    By  LE  SAGE.     48  pages. 
Le  Bon  Pere.     Comedy  in  one  act.     By 

FLORIAN.     64  pages. 
Monsieur  Tringle.      By  CHAMPFLEURY. 

48  puges. 
Aventures  du  Chevalier  de  Grammont. 

By  Ctievaiier  D'HAMILTON.     48  pages. 
Histoire    d'un  Pointer   e"cossais.     By 

ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  pere.    48  pages. 
Deux    Heroines    de    la     Revolution. 
Madame  Rolaud  and  Charlotte  Corday. 
By  JULES  MICHELET.     48  pages. 
Trafalgar.    By  JOSEPH  ME RY. 


Le  For9at  ou  A  tout  Pe'che'  Mise"ricorde. 
Proverb  in  two  acts.  By  MADAME  DE 
SEGUR.  48  pages. 

By  P.   ,T. 


Aventures  de  Tom  Pouce. 

STAHL.     48  pages. 
L'Histoire  de  la  Mere  Michel  et  de  son 

Chat.  By  COMTE  E.  DE  LA  BEDOLLIERE. 

48  p  iges. 

Gribouille.   By  GEORGES  SAND.  48  pages. 
Laurette   ou   Le   Cachet   rouge.     By 

ALFRED  DE  VIGNY.    48  pages. 
La  Souris  blanche  et  Les  Petits  Souliers. 

By  HEGESIPPK  MOREAU.    48  pages. 
La  Vie  et  ses  de  Polichinelle  et  ses 

Nombreuses  Aventures.    By  OCTAVE 

FEUILLET.    48  pages. 

SIMPLE  FRENCH  STORIES. 


Marie   Antoinette.      By  EDMOND   and 

JULES  DE  GONCOURT.      48  pages. 
Mercadet.      A  Comedy  in   three  acts. 

By  H.  DE  BALZAC.     64  pages. 
An  entirely  new  series  ot  easy  texts, 

with  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Table  of  Irregular  Verbs,  prepared  under  the  General 
Editorship  of  Mr.  L.  VON  GLEHN,  Assistant  Master  at  Perse  School,  Cambridge 
About  80  pages  in  each  volume.  Limp  cloth,  9d. 


Un  Drame  dans  les  Airs.   By  JULES 

YlRNE. 

Pif-Paf.  By  EDOUABD  LABOULATB. 
La  Petite  Souris  Grise ;  and  Histoiie 

de  Rosette.  By  MADAME  DE  SEGUR. 
Poucinet,  and  two  other  tales.  By 

EDOUARD  LABOULAYB. 


Un  Anniversaire  a  Londres,  and  two 
other  stories.  By  P.  J.  STAHL. 

Monsieur  le  Veut  et  Madame  Ja 
Pluie.  By  PAUL  DB  MUSSET. 

La  Fe"e  Grignotte.  By  Madame 
DE  GIRARDIN.  And  La  Cuisine  au 
Salon.  From  Lc  Theatre  de  Jeunesse. 


Gil  Bias  in  the  Den  of  Thieves.  Arranged  from  LE  SAGE.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary  by  R.  DE  BLANCH AUD,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  the  Central  Schools, 
Aberdeen.  Limp  cloth,  crown  8vo.,  9d.  [Uniform  with  the  above  series. 

L'APPRENTL     By  EMILE  SOUVESTBE.    Edited  by  C.  F.  HEBDENEB, 

French  Master  at  Berkhamsted  School.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is. 

RICHARD  WHITTINGTON.  By  MADAME  EUGENIE  FOA.  And 
UN  CONTE  DE  L'ABBE  DE  SAINT-PIERRE.  By  EMILE  SOUVKSTRE. 
Edited  by  C.  F.  HERDENER.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is. 

MEMOIRES  D'UN  ANE.  By  MADAME  DE  SEGUR,  edited  by  Miss 
LUCY  E.  FARRER,  Assistant  in  French  at  the  Bedford  College  for  Women, 
London.  Cloth.  Crown  8vo.,  Is. 
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ARNOLD'S  SCHOOL  SERIES. 
LATIN. 

ARNOLD'S  LATIN  TEXTS.  General  Editor,  A.  EVAN  BERNAYS, 
M.A.  The  object  of  the  series  is  to  supply  short  texts,  adapted  for  lower  forms, 
sufficient  to  provide  one  term's  work.  Each  volume  consists  of  a  short  intro- 
duction, text  and  vocabulary.  64  pages.  Cloth  limp,  8d.  each. 

HORACE.  —  Odes,    Book    I.      By      PH.EDRUS.—  Select  Fables.      By 


L.   D.   WAINWRIGHT,   M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  St.  Paul's  School. 


OVID.  —  Selections.      By  GEORGE 


YBLD,  M.A. 

OVID  IN  EXILE.— Selections  from 

the  '  Tristia.'    By  L.  D.  WAINWRIGHT, 
M.A. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.  — Select 
Lives.    By  L.  D.  WAINWBIGHT,  M.A. 

VERGIL. — Select    Eclogues.      By 

J.  C.  STOBABT,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 


VERGIL.  —  Selections    from    the 
Georgics.    By  J.  C.  STOBART,  M.A. 


Mrs.      BROCK,      formerly      Assistant 


Mistress  at  the  Ladies'  College,  Clielten- 


TIBULLUS.— Selections.  ByF.  J. 
DOBSON,  B.A.,  Lecturer  at  Birmingham 
University. 

CJESAR  in  BRITAIN.  By  F.  J. 
DOBSON,  B.A. 

CICERO.— In  Catilinam,  I.  and  II. 
By  L.  D.  WAINWBIGHT,  M.A. 

CICERO. — Pro  Archia.  By  Mrs. 
BROCK. 


at  Merchant  Taylors' School.  TTTTIT          «  i 

LIVY.  —  Selections.      By  R.    M. 


HENRY,  M.A.,  Classical  Master  at  the 
Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast. 


VIRGIL— JENEID.     Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.     The  New  Oxford  Text, 

by  special  permission  of  the  University.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  M.  T.  TATHAM,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 

OJESAR  8  GALLIC!  WAR.     Books  I.   and  II.    Edited  by  T.   W. 

H ADDON,  M.A,.,  and  G.  C  HARRISON,  M.A.  With  Notes,  Maps,  Flans,  Illustra- 
tions, Helps  for  Composition,  and  Vocabulary.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

B.^k8  III..V.  Bdited  lor  the  use  of  Schools  by  M.  T.  TATHAM,  M.A.  Uniform 
with  Books  I  and  II.  Grown  8vo.,  cloth,  It.  6d. 

Bo.,*.  VI.  and  VII.     By  M.  T  TATHAM,  M.A      Uniform  with  Books  III.-V.     IB  M. 

LIVY.     Book  XXVI.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  R.  M. 
HENRY,  M.A.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  FABLES  OP  ORBILIUS.    By  A.  D.  GODLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  With  humorous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth.  Book  I.,  9d.  ;  Book  II.,  Is. 

EASY    LATIN    PBOSE.      By  W.   H.   SPRAGGK,  M.A.,  Assistant 
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